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WHAT TEACHERS ARE THINKING AND READING 


From time to time, the commission is reminded that the teachers of the 
state are not interested in the work of the library and do not co-operate with 


the librarians. 
statement of the situation. 


Some of the evidence at hand indicates that this is a correct 
It is altogether possible, however, that librarians 


know very little of the problems which are engaging the attention of the 


teachers. 


to this very important part of the public. 


Consequently they fail to make the libraries altogether helpful 


That librarians may know some- 


thing about the trend of school thought, we include in this issue a summary 
of some of the addresses delivered at the last meeting of the Wisconsin 


Teachers’ Association. 


We also print in this issue a list of books of special 


interest to teachers—the sort of books upon educational topics which ought to 


be in public libraries. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Active Membership in the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


Mes. Mary Davison BRADFORD 


The membership of this Associa- 
tion for 1911 contains over 5800 
names. It is hoped that 1912 will 
show an increased membership, for 
that would mean adequate financial 
support, and another good program 
in 1913. 

But increase in numbers is not the 
only thing to hope for or to work for. 
We need also to work for the 
strengthening of this great associa- 
tion as an educational agency in the 
state. This can be done only by 
somehow enlisting a larger number 
into the ranks of the active members, 
—active, after the manner I shall de- 
scribe. 

The important work of this asso- 
ciation. The Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation has for many years, through 
its leaders and through the work of 
its committees promoted the educa- 
tional progress of Wisconsin; besides 
this, through these great annual 
meetings, hundreds have been helped 
to greater professional efficiency, and 
inspired to deeper devotion to their 
calling. But that is not enough. 

How to extend its influence. This 
Association should have a larger pro- 
portion of its six thousand members 
active in the promulgation of the 
educational ideas and ideals for 
which it stands, and to which its pro- 
grams give voice. 

This Association should include a 
larger proportion who realize that to 
engage in teaching children and 
youth, is to engage in the most im- 
portant task that men and women 





can set their hands and hearts to; 
that to do this well is a great patri- 
otic service, in that it is helping to 
prepare the stuff out of which the 
Wisconsin of the future is to be 
made; that to be flippant, indifferent, 
inefficient, faithless or dishonest in 
the performance of this task, even 
for one month or for one year, weak- 
ens the possibilities of that future 
and in some degree endangers it. 

The presentation and discussion of 
new educational movements has a 
large place in the program of this 
meeting. Leaders of thought and 
doers of things that provoke profit- 
able thought, have been invited from 
within and without the state to set 
before you educational causes of pre- 
sent moment. How much this will 
affect the educational progress of 
Wisconsin depends upon you, as in- 
dividuals. 

This meeting will have justified the 
large expenditure of time, energy 
and money needed for its planning, 
its preparation and its realization, 
not alone by sending teachers back 
to their various working places, east, 
west, north, south, with help for in- 
dividual class-room needs, which is 
one of its aims; but by sending back 
to those communities men and women 
with the broader view, the clearer 
vision, the firmer conviction, the 
larger hope, the truer patriotism, 
that must result from the stimulating 
fellowship here afforded, and from 
an appreciative attendance upon 
these programs. 
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I have allowed myself but twenty 
minutes in this program because of 
my desire to give full time to the 
presentation by able speakers of two 
important subjects this morning ; but 
I shall have accomplished my pur- 
pose in that time, if I have quickened 
in some, a sense of personal respon- 
sibility, and influenced them to be- 
come, in the sense here set forth, ac- 
tive members of this Association. 

The auditorium a suggestive meet- 
ing place. This great hall is a sug- 
gestive meeting place. Here have 
been assembled some wonderful ex- 
hibits of pure bred animals, flowers 
and fruits, and of manufactured pro- 
ducts. Now for three days, it is 
opened that the teachers of Wiscon- 
sin may profit by an exhibit of less 
tangible but equally important 
things,—the rich product of thought, 
the ripe fruit of experience, the elu- 
sive things of the spirit. There are 
none of the usual warning signs in 
this exhibit; but there is one, admon- 
ition invisibly placarded everywhere, 
‘‘Observe the rights of others,’’—ob- 
serve the rights of others to a quiet, 
undisturbed audience. This exhibit 
differs also from others shown here, 
in that those who come to it may 
take away all they can. Natural law 
is the only restrictive influence,— 
psychological law expressed in the 
words: ‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given’’—a thought unjustifiable 
when interpreted from the material 
point of view, but luminous with sug- 
gested truth when applied to spirit- 
ual things. Under this law all have 
equal opportunity here. 

The ‘‘profitsharing plan’’ urged. 
It matters not whether you are a 
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teacher in some obscure corner of 
the state, or a subordinate member of 
some large school system, your duty 
to yourself and to the community 
that made it possible for you to be 
here, makes it incumbent upon you 
to pick up, to absorb, all the new 
ideas that are practicable for you, to 
take these into your schools, to use 
them, and thus, not only strengthen 
yourselves professionally, but enable 
the children whom you teach to share 
in the benefits of this meeting. 

Every teacher can do this, but 
many can do more. Some of you can 
bring into this sharing of ideas, the 
parents of the children. They should 
know about questions discussed here. 
Thus can you extend further the in- 
fluence of the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, and increase its helpful- 
ness as an educational agency. 

I cannot prescribe the way for do- 
ing this, whether through public 
gatherings, the local press, through 
debate or otherwise ; but each can do 
something if he really wants to, and 
each may be sure that some benefit 
will result from his efforts. 

To those occupying executive or 
administrative positions, a large op- 
portunity is afforded to build up 
educational ideals through the public 
presentation and endorsement of 
questions and causes of vital educa- 
tional importance. 

Taking a hand in larger reform 
movements. This meeting should, 
furthermore, arm some of you to do 
even more than that. There are so- 
cial conditions that must be changed; 
there are obstructions to your work 
that must be removed. All these 
hard, hard things to be done are for 
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the benefit of children and youth, 
and hence, fall within the duty of 
the educator. These duties demand 
of us fighting qualities; they take 
tact and forbearance, patience and 
courage, and steady faith, that no 
good thing can be failure. It is 
risky, as many of us well know, to 
tell a community, complacently in- 
active in regard to its school affairs, 
just where it stands. But it is neces- 
sary. Perhaps the conditions exist 
because the people do not realize that 
they are behind the times. Then ail 
they need is a kindly awakening by a 
demonstration of what others are 
doing. Worse by far than this con- 
dition is that of the community that 
openly confesses that its schools are 
behind the times, and yet does noth- 
ing to put those in office who will 
stand for the financial support need- 
ed for school improvement. It takes 
courage to cope with such a situa- 
tion and to undertake to bring that 
community, especially its well-to-do 
portion, to a realizing sense that the 
public schools are the community’s 
most important affairs, and that their 
condition, good or bad, is but an ex- 
pression of the community’s ideals. 

To grow requires proper soil. 
They need to know, as Graham, Tay- 
lor has said, that the claim of being a 
community of up-to-date, progres- 
sive people will not be conceded to 
those who are not maintaining an 
up-to-date, progressive community, 
and that the most convincing evi- 
dence of the legitimacy of this claim 
is the importance attached to educa- 
tional interests. 

Complaints may be brought to you 
about the manners and morals of the 
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school children. The school is partly 
responsible for manners and morals. 
Considerable can be done, and this 
meeting has practical help for you 
along that line. These complaints 
may come, as one did come to me re- 
cently, from persons who decline 
having anything to do with ‘‘dirty’’ 
municipal politics. Such complain- 
ants need to be brought to a realiz- 
ing sense that the school is not alone 
responsible for the conditions com- 
plained of. We teachers realize that 
the function of the school is not alone 
to cause children to know, but to 
cause them to grow,—grow lives that 
shall be happy and useful, and de- 
cent. But to grow lives, as to grow 
anything else, means that attention 
must be paid to the soil. The home 
is the first influence ; then social con- 
ditions, largely determined by politi- 
cal conditions, are potent in affecting 
this soil,—this physical and moral 
environment of youth. These latter 
are beyond the control of the school. 
They are conditions that votes alone 
can change, and back of votes must 
be aroused public sentiment. 

This stirring up of the social con- 
sciousness is, as I conceive it, a part 
of the work of our profession, and 
this meeting will have failed of one 
of its great purposes if it does not 
arm many -f you, who are ready; be- 
cause of years and experience, to do 
this needed work. 

I have said that this hall is sug- 
gestive of exhibits. It is also sugges- 
tive of deeds. Since October 14th, 
it is associated throughout the world 
with the name of a great man, who 
just escaped from imminent death, 
preferred enduring physical torture, 
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to causing disappointment to the 
thousands who had gathered in this 
place to hear him, and who counted 
an opportunity to promulgate what 
he believed to be true, of more im- 
portance than to give care to his 
physical condition. 

The times demand men and women 
in the teaching profession of the 
same unflinching stamp, to stand by 
what they believe to be true, and to 
engage in active campaigning 
against social conditions that are in- 
imical to true educational progress 
in the communities where they work. 

I trust that it will not be consid- 
ered irrelevant in this connection to 
speak of the recently ended political 
contest in Wisconsin. The result of 
the vote last Tuesday upon the suf- 
frage constitutional amendment was 
a serious disappointment to all 
women who are animated with a de- 
sire for social service, and who real- 
ize that for real efficiency in that 
service they must be equipped with 
that modern weapon of tried effici- 
ency, the ballot. This disappoint- 
ment was shared by many men who 
realize the need of the help of women 
in the promotion of movements for 
social betterment. . While grieving 
that Wisconsin could not get into the 
procession, we rejoice that Oregon, 
Arizona and Kansas are in it. 

This question is not settled in Wis- 
consin. It can’t be really settled 
until it is settled right. This suffrage 
movement is but a part of a great 
movement which cannot be stopped, 
because it is the result of education, 
of industrial development, demo- 
cratic government and peace. 

If there is one question which the 
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whole world seems to be coming to 
understand, it is that progress de- 
pends upon the conditions under 
which children are born and trained. 
It is those conditions that women 
want to help improve. 

, Tam not here to argue for suffrage 
but to make a plea for better educa- 
tional advantages for the children 
of Wisconsin. 

Along with the announcement of 
election returns comes the statement 
of the great numbers of men who dis- 
regarded their franchise privileges. 
What is the matter? I believe that 
the schools are partially to blame for 
it. I believe that the preponderance 
of teachers who are not citizens has 
had something to do with it. Our 
boys should have teachers who have 
a share in the responsibility for the 
conduct of municipal, state and na- 
tional affairs. I believe that the one 
thing especially needed in order to 
inspire the men of this nation with 
a full, deep sense of their political 
duties and responsibilities is to have 
them as boys trained and educated 
by citizens. 

Let no woman be disturbed by this 
statement. Women must remain in 
the greater number of our school 
rooms. Their good services can not 
be dispensed with; but they should 
be citizens. 

Until knowledge born of experi- 
ence in and with citizenship, takes 
the place of information about citi- 
zenship, the average woman-teacher 
cannot teach citizenship effectively, 
any more than city-bred girls can 
successfully teach boys to be practi- 
eal farmers. 

If women do not have the fran- 
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chise bestowed upon them for their 
own sakes, and because it is their 
right by the fundamental law of our 
nation, they should have it for the 
sake of the boys whom they are to 
train and educate for voting. 

‘‘What you would get into the life 
of the nation you must first get into 
the schools,’’ said the noted scientist 
Von Humbolt. 

Success to the suffrage cause 
means not only an important addi- 
tion to the intelligent voters of Wis- 
econsin, but in a few years, through 
its strengthened women  citizen- 
teachers a more intelligent, and more 
interested male electorate. 

To work, then, for political equal- 
ity, is to work for educational pro- 
gress of a vital sort. 

Education vs. Ignorance. We all 
know the words of the great Declara- 
tion that ‘‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness’’ are the inalien- 
able right of all. We also know 
that the deadliest enemy to each and 
all of these precious rights is igno- 
rance, and that their greatest con- 
server, preserver, and insurer, is edu- 
cation. 

While experience and observation 
everywhere impress us with the fact 
of the tremendous distance still to 
be traveled before the goal set by the 
Declaration of our forefathers is 
reached, there is reason for great en- 
couragement now. 

Wonderful educational progress 
of last decade. The educational prog- 
ress of our country as a whole dur- 
ing the decade from 1900 to 1910 is 
declared by the United States Bur- 
eau of Education in the report for 
1912, to have been the greatest this 
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country has even known. ‘‘Never”’ 
says this report, ‘‘have the people 
shown more clearly their interest 
and faith in education and in schools 
of all kinds and grades.’’ Every- 
where the importance and necessity 
of education for civic, economic, so- 
cial and spiritual welfare, are recog- 
nized more than ever before. Not 
only has there been this general 
awakening, but there is a second 
thing that makes the decade remark- 
able. No other period has such a 
wonderful story to tell of private 
benevolence towards educational 
ends. Within that ten years approx- 
imately $100,000,000 was given from 
private fortunes for general educa- 
tional endowments in the country 
at large; while twice that amount 
was bestowed upon different higher 
institutions by numberless givers. 
This enormous sum of $300,000,000 
marks the decade as the foremost in 
the history of the nation, perhaps in 
all history, with reference to educa- 
tional benefactions. 

How these two great facts, the 
general awakening and the financial 
support of educational activities, are 
related as cause and effect, might be 
an interesting and fruitful subject 
for discussion. 

Leads in educational legislation. 
But, however that may be, they 
stand in undoubted causal relation 
to a third fact of vital significance. 
It is that the year 1911 was produc- 
tive of more educational legislation 
of value than any previous year in 
the history of the nation. Forty- 
three legislatures were in session; 
the year was one of peace of prosper- 
ity; political differences were not in 
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an acute state of aggrevation and 
popular attention was, therefore, not 
distracted from the really important 
concerns of the state. It was the 
moment for educational advance- 
ment and able men were ready for it. 
The statute books of many states 
show the result, causing 1911 to 
stand for the high water mark of 
legislative achievement in behalf of 
education. 

Wisconsin in the forward move- 


ment. To this epoch-making result, 
Wisconsin contributed no small 
share. Wisconsin too, had her able 


men and her statute books record for 
1911, measures, the practical opera- 
tions of which, are but just begun, 
and whose far-reaching educational 
results the public in general have as 
yet little idea of. 

Made effective through your sup- 
port. Active membership in this As- 
sociation includes support of this leg- 
islation. 

The State Board of Public Affairs 
is as yet but a name to many. This 
Board formed in accordance with 
a law of 1911 and having as its pre- 
scribed function, the study of the 
various problems pertaining to the 
educational, social and economic wel- 
fare of our state, has but just enter- 
ed upon its work. It is destined, it 
is believed, to operate in these impor- 
tant affairs, like the Biblical leaven 
in the lump. 

Wisconsin needs your patient and 
faithful support of her efforts to 
make the compulsory education laws 
completely effective and your influ- 
ence to raise the minimum education- 
al requirement from the fifth to the 
eighth grade. j 
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Wisconsin needs your active coop- 
eration in the health movement in 
the public schools, which recent leg- 
islation has instituted and whose suc- 
cess depends so largely upon you. 
Saturday morning is designed to 
further that cause. 

Wisconsin needs your help in mak- 
ing operative the law relating to the 
wider use of the school plant. This 
meeting will give practical sugges- 
tions along that line. 

Industrial education. Other im- 

portant new laws are those providing 
for industrial education. These laws 
were not hastily compiled or hastily 
passed. They are based upon two 
years of exhaustive study by an able 
commission, of the experience of all 
.the countries of the world, that had 
something to contribute to the ques- 
tion. I quote from the law this ex- 
pression of its far-reaching purposes: 
‘*To instruct young persons in indus- 
trial arts and occupations, and to 
give such instruction as will lead to 
a fair knowledge of the liberal arts, 
a just and seemly appreciation of the 
nobility and dignity of labor, and in 
general to promote diligence, econ- 
omy, efficiency, honor, and good citi- 
zenship.’’ 

What this new law when under 
successful operation will do for Wis- 
consin, the Page Bill is designed to 
do for the whole United States. 

The Page bill. This bill is to be 
acted upon by the next Congress, and 
there are many who are interested 
and many more who should interest 
themselves in its passage. The speech 
of Hon. Carroll S. Page on June 5, 
1912, before the Senate in support of 
this bill impresses me with the possi- 
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bility of its mighty service to the 
Nation. It is the belief of many of 
the highest authorities in our coun- 
try that the passage of this bill will 
solve better than any other plan be- 
fore the American people at this 
time, one of the most vexatious, econ- 
omic problems that now confront us. 
The nation wants results at the earl- 
iest possible date. It wants a more 
abundant supply of farm products, 
more highly skilled workers in the 
trades and industries, and more effi- 
cient makers of the homes of the 
people. All these ends, the Page Bill 
is designed to bring about. It in- 
volves appropriations from the Na- 
tional treasury aggregating nearly 
$15,000,000 annually. It is a broad, 
generous measure, and our represen- 
tatives in Congress should support it. 
It is the duty of the members of this 
association to urge them to do so. 
The prominent place given industrial 
subjects in these programs is in ac- 
cord with the prevalence of interest 
felt in them. 

Higher education more prevalent. 
While these educational movements 
which involve the betterment and the 
uplift of the sons and daughters of 
the men of our nation who toil, are 
absorbing the energy of many of us 
now, we must not forget other equal- 
ly important educational concerns. 
I agree with the thought of a recent 
editorial article which says, ‘‘The old 
fashioned humanities that inspired 
the college classes of the old schools 
have not been outgrown, and if they 
are neglected it will be at the peril 
of the practicalities of our nation.’’ 
“We need’’ it further says, ‘‘a revi- 
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val of literature, a new zeal in the 
teaching of history and poetry, an 
awakened curiosity concerning cos- 
mic things, and a new enthusiasm for 
humanity, if we are to make our boys 
and girls more practical, correct the 
coarseness of life, the selfishness of 
business, and correct the women and 
child-killing industries.’’ 

Education for leadership. The 
best interests of the industrial, as 
well as of the civic and social life of 
the state, demand that a larger per 
cent of our citizens should have the 
preparation for leadership which our 
higher educational institutions, not- 
ably the state university, are afford- 
ing. Broadly cultured, clear vision- 
ed, brave men and women, imbued 
with the idea of social service, are 
sorely needed in unnumbered places 
in our state to-day,—places where 
the elements exist out of which re- 
form movements may be instituted, 
but where inactivity prevails for 
need of leadership. 

Wisconsin has the proud distine- 
tion of being called the ‘‘ University 
State,’’ a title won, perhaps, for the 
wisdom she has shown in supporting 
liberally an institution that not only 
takes through its doors the hundreds 
who ask admission there and trains 
them for leadership, but that 
through its extension division and 
its agricultural department, reaches 
out and helps thousands more, scat- 
tered throughout the state whom 
duty holds at home or in shop, in 
office or on farm; or won, perhaps, 
because through the educational in- 
fluence of her University, Wisconsin 
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has added each year, millions of 
value to her merely material product. 

However the title was won, it may 
be construed rightly and consistently 
as meaning that Wisconsin has been 
placed upon a pinnacle and is sus- 
taining there a great educational 
luminary, seen and recognized afar 
off, and helping immeasurably to dis- 
pel the darkness of ignorance where- 
ever it exists. In that sense we are 
proud that this is a ‘‘ University 
State.’’ Some states have won less 
complimentary epithets. 

My final word is to the young, 
who must carry on this work of edu- 
cation. Be sure that you have a full 
appreciation of what education 
means; be open minded to the truth; 
know, grow, do; and through faith- 
ful doing and fuller knowing, grow 
again. Thus prepared, fields for 
still more important doing will open 
up. That is the law of gravitation in 
the world of service,—duties gravi- 
tate inevitably towards those who 
are prepared. 

There is enough work still to be 
done in battling with ignorance in 
Wisconsin, and in urging more and 
more of our youth to higher and 
higher attainment, to employ all 
agencies, whether public or private, 
whether supported by general taxa- 
tion or private benevolence, whether 
secular or sectarian. This Associa- 
tion, embracing as it designs to do, 
all educational agencies, will wel- 
come as active members every one 
of these that is future-faced; that is 
working towards the better day; 
that is, in some essential way, help- 
ing Wisconsin to realize her watch- 
word: ‘‘Forward.’’ 
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The Book and the people 


By Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, President of 
Armour Institute. 


Dr. Gunsaulus was introduced by Presi- 
dent Mary D. Bradford, who spoke of the 
educational importance of the book, and 
of the desirable and necessary codépera- 
tion of the teachers with the librarian, 
and called attention to the fact that Dr. 
Gunsaulus appeared upon the program 
as a part of a movement toward a closer 
relationship between school and library. 

“No two words reflect more the progress 
of the times than ‘efficiency’ and ‘democ- 
racy. 

“There is nothing more wasteful than 
the distance between the book and the 
people,” he continued, “and nothing more 
threatening to efficiency and democracy. 
With the movement toward democracy 
comes the necessity for a larger, richer 
and deeper intelligence among the people. 
Wisconsin has set a conspicuous example 
and is trying out with fearlessness, and a 
certain noble and patriotic faith this new 
democracy.” 

“The exercise of the initiative, the re- 
ferendum and the recall would demand a 
higher intelligence on the part of the 
citizenship of the country,” said Dr. 
Gunsaulus, and he pictured what would 
have resulted if the recall had been in 
effect during the term of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson or Madison. If great 
problems are to be referred to the people 
it is perfectly certain, he held, that the 
people must reflect an intelligence which 
will act upon the instant. It was placing 
the book in the hands of the people that 
made modern civilization possible and it 
is more necessary than ever that it be 
made more readily accessible today, when 
the move is all toward bringing the gov- 
ernment closer to the people, he said. 

Congratulates the state. “I congratu- 
late you in the commonwealth of Wis- 
consin that you have here taught a new 
lesson.” he said, “that you have written 
a new chapter into the history of man- 
kind, and not only on the isolation, but 
on the grandeur of your position.” 

Later he said: “I stand here in a state 
which has made this experiment the most 
illustrious in the world.” 

“During past years the library has been 
too often a museum of books, he said. 
“It should not be asepulchre of books, or 
a sarcophagus, as it was during the last 
century of library administration, for the 
valuable book was the bock in the hands 
of the hungry and thirsty human intel- 
ligence. The movement of government 
closer to the people was bringing new 
perils and enlarging old perils,” he said, 
America won its independence not by the 
Declaration, but by the sober, trained, 
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Anglo-Saxon sense of obedience to law, 
and he would have every boy, and 
every girl, “for the young men rule the 
nation and the girls rule its young men,” 
study the constitution and read “The 
Federalist,” the great book of the na- 
tion’s early days. 

“With all due deference to President 
Eliot I would rather have Lincoln’s 
library of five books, with Shakespeare 
and the bible, than five feet of books 
without Shakespeare and the bible,” said 
Dr. Gunsaulus, in closing, and he illus- 
trated the effect of Lincoln’s five books, 
“Aesop’s Fables,” ‘“Weem’s Life of 
Washington,” “Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’ Shakespeare and the bible, upon 
his thought and life. 

Dr. Gunsaulus caused great enthusiasm 
by alluding to the teachers of Wisconsin 
as the great band of knights and ladies 
of the chivalry of ideas, who were to 
become the guides of the people in the 
use of the book. 


He paid a tribute to Senator LaFol- 
lette, calling him the redoubtable war- 
rior. It came while Dr. Gunsaulus was 
saying that a few years ago it became 
necessary that the people be widely and 
thoroughly informed on economic ques- 
tions, and that Wisconsin has led the way 
in this regard. Then he declared that 
a people who have learned that cheap 
money is morally wrong can safely be 
given the initiative, referendum and re- 
call. 

“An apology is needed when there is 
on the shelf of a library a book that 
has not found its way into the hands 
of a child or a man or a woman who 
needs that book,” was another state- 
ment that won applause. 

Advancement of education. “The 
book and the people are so disassociated 
as at once to indicate to my mind a 
wasteful incongruity. Think of the pre- 
posterous expenditure of building two 
battleships a year to cover the sea with 
the bodies of the dead, and the raising of 
armies to break the hearts of the mothers 
and wives of the universe.” 

In the disparity between book and peo- 
ple, Dr. Gunsaulus said America is in a 
much worse condition than some other 
countries, notably Germany, where even 
the peasants know what the government 
is doing. But although Americans were 
charged with being ignorant of their own 
country, he said: “We will conquer be- 
cause ours is a democracy sure of its past. 
Supremacy must eventually come through 
education. The first thing we must do 
is to educate the people to spend their 
money for the advancement of education.” 
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Eight Kinds of Thinking and Eight 
Habits of Mind 
By W. H. ALLEN. 

Mr. Allen is director of the New York 
Training School for Public Service, and 
of the Bureau of Municipal research, 
which conducted the inquiry into the 
management of 131 rural schools for the 
Wisconsin state board of public affairs. 
He illustrated his theme, Next Steps in 
School Efficiency, by a stream of stories 
and witticisms which kept his audience 
laughing most of the time. 

“We teachers are like the Wisconsin 
Irishman who wanted to enlist all his 
wife’s relatives for the civil war. We 
all proclaim and demand efficiency—for 
others. Efficiency is almost a shibboleth. 
We all want it—especially for other peo- 
ple.” 

“There are eight kinds of thinking, 
eight habits of mind, which have kept 
teachers and the public from taking sadly 
needed next steps in school efficiency. 
These eight habits of mind I am ven- 
turing to explain by reminding you of 
eight kinds of men to be found somewhere 
in Wisconsin, possibly right in the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ association. 

“The first is the Ten Commandments 
man. A young minister who asked his 
elderly preceptor the best way to pre- 
gent the ten commandments was told; ‘As 
commandments to the poor; as requcsts 
to the well-to-do; as recommendations to 
the rich.’ This same man in educaticn 
preaches efficiency tests as command- 
ments to his pupils and teachers; as re- 
quests to his distant colleagues; as rec- 
ommendations to himself and his su- 
periors. 

“The second is the hose man, After 
life and property were needlessly lost in 
a New York fire, the fire department’s 
mismanagement was investigated. When 
asked why he had not currently tested 
the fire hose the commissioner said: ‘Be- 
cause I was afraid it would break and 
we needed all of it in case of fire.’ Do 
you recognize this attitude? Do you know 
superintendents who are ‘afraid it will 
break’ if they test their own methods of 
supervision or their course of study? 

“The third is the target man. This is 
the man who found marksmanship up- 
hill work until he shot at a blank wall, 
located his bullet and painted his tar- 
get around that bullet hole before in- 
viting an audience to applaud. Do you 
know educators who never apply efifici- 
ency tests until they have time to paint 
the bullseye around the bullet? Who 
use statistics to prove theories, not to 
disclose needs? 
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“The fourth is the statesman. This is 
the school man who fits the definition of 
statésman recently given by one of Life’s 
fathers to a Life boy: ‘A statesman, 
Freddie, is a man who finds out which 
way the crowd is going, then jumps in 
front and yells like blazes.’ Do you know 
that man? Do you know any educators 
whose idea of efficiency tests is to do what 
the big men with the bigger salaries in 
the bigger jobs will approve? Following 
the crowd has led hundreds of cities to 
adopt a curriculum promulgated in New 
York, which upon inquiry is shown to be 
fitted neither to smaller cities nor to New 
York. 

“The fifth is the Samaritan man. When 
my eldest boy had just learned to talk 
a friend whom he had made in Gramercy- 
sq asked him what his father did. He 
said, ‘My father talks.’ Later question- 
ing brought out his childish effort to ex- 
plain a course of talks on Who Brings 
Up Your Child? He said, ‘My papa tells 
everybody else how to live.’ Would this 
altruistic direction of the school man’s 
worry account for our delay in applying 
current efficiency tests? 

“The sixth is the don’t go near the 
water man. He likes to swim. He be- 
lieves every child ought to be taught to 
swim. Only he does not want any school 
investigator to go near the waiter until 
he has learned to swim. Do you know 
any men who believe in efficiency tests for 
schools, in school inquiries, in school rec- 
ords, but ‘deprecate attempts to measure 
purely educational resuits.’ 

“The seventh is the personalities man. 
Almost the hardest thing for me to un- 
derstand about education is the impossi- 
bility of discussing methods or results 
without being accused of throwing dag- 
gers or bouquets. Tomorrow morning 
the report will be given out which the 
New York training school for public serv- 
ice has made to your state board of pub- 
lic affairs. It tells not what investigators 
thought, or wanted, or imagined, or liked, 
or disliked but what they actually saw 
in 181 rural schools, at superintendents’ 
offices and at county meetings of district 
school officers. I have wondered how you 
are going to take that report. 

“The eighth is the undemocratic man. 
Do you know any teachers who are not 
democratic in their relation to their pu- 
pils, or any principals who are not demo- 
cratic in relation to their teachers, or any 
superintendents who are not democratic 
in relation to their publics, their princi- 
pals and their boards of education? The 
greatest possible democratizer is infor- 
mation. 

“Truly representative government will 
follow, not precede, the understanding 
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of public school questions by parents and 
taxpayers. There can be no democracy 
where there is inefficient public education, 
or where free discussion and suggestive 
criticism of school matters are not in- 
vited.” 


The Relation of Education to Interna- 
tional Peace 


By P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education 


Public schools as an American institu- 
tion were vigorously defended by P. P. 
Claxton, United States commissioner of 
education, in his speech before the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Teachers’ associa- 
tion. : 

“It has been charged that our public 
schocls are failures and I say vo you that 
they are not. Within forty years the 
public schools of this country have edu- 
cated 90,000,000 persons. They have 
made possible the endurance of this re- 
public. 

“These same public schools have re- 
duced the illiteracy of the nation from 
20 per cent to 6.5 per cent. The illiteracy 
of the colored folk of the nation has been 
brought down from 95 per cent to about 
30 per cent. This is a wonderful testi- 
monial of the schools’ worth. 

“All this has been done in the face of 
an enormous influx of foreigners, who 
have had no preliminary education what- 
ever. The illiteracy of these same aliens 
has been reduced until at the present it 
is only 12 per cent. 

“T do not hesitate to say that in no 
time in the history of the world has any 
institution done so much good as the pub- 
lic schools of America during the last 
forty years. 

“There is no education separate from 
the individual. ‘There is no such a thing 
as an education. Education is a part of 
the individual. Elementary education 
can not be done up in a package and 
handed to a child. The teacher shouid 
know, not only child nature in general, 
but the individual nature of her pupils, 
their ambitions, tendencies and even 
their parentage. 

“I firmly believe that ihe time will 
come when the time spent in school will 
be reduced to two hours a day. The 
teachers will spend the rest of the time 
becoming familiar with the real life of 
their pupils. They will get in touch with 
their hopes, their ambitions and their 
fears. 

“There is great room for improvements 
in the rural schools today. The bureau 
of education is now at work trying to 
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remedy conditions in these district 
schools. Investigations have shown that 
most of these schools have teachers who 
were not professionally trained for their 
work. 

“Many of these teachers have not even 
high school educations. Only 30 per cent 
of them stay in one place for any length 
of time greater thana year. Seven out of 
100 stay at one school for three years or 
more. 

“For this condition I have a remedy. 
I propose the consolidation of schools. 
This system of consolidation would per- 
mit the hiring of several good teachers 
who have been trained for the work. To 
me it is the ideal method for bettering 
our rural schools.” 


Organization of the Teaching Profession 


Dr. Henry Suzzalo, a member of the 
faculty of Columbia university, New York 
city, urged the organization of the teach- 
ers of the United States and the estab- 
lishment of a minimum wage and pension 
system for teachers. 

“There ought to be a gigantic move- 
ment to organize the teachers,” said Dr. 
Suzzalo. “I would not have them organ- 
ize as the labor unions. The labor unions 
do much good, but I think the teachers 
should be organized into city guilds, hav- 
ing a central council to attend matters of 
legislation for teachers and to supervise 
the publication of a teachers’ journal. 
Then it would not be true that a book 
concern could make us lose our job, as 
is now often the case. 

“Teaching is a profession—not a busi- 
nhess—with a high conscience, but it is 
losing its influence through the fact that 
it is not organized. The half million 
teachers in the United States have the 
greatest conscience of any public servants. 
We are often told that teaching is regu- 
lated by supply and demand and that if 
we do not care to accept a position at a 
certain figure it matters not, as there are 
many who will. 

“Labor is a human commodity, and its 
superiority enables it to interfere with 
economic conditions. We are human 
stuff, and there is a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between that and other stuffs, 
such as ores, wood, animals and such. 
They are to be used up, while we are 
merely for use. I would urge the study 
of economics, sociology, political science 
and industrial conditions. The social 
standards must rest on the industrial con- 
ditions. 

“I am strongly in favor of the social 
sciences for this humanistic movement, 
which would be greatly aided if women 
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were permitted to vote. The trouble with 
most teachers is that they take the pro- 
fession in a too serious sense—they are 
tragedians when they really should be 
comedians. When a child makes a 
blunder they consider it a colossal of~ 
fense, instead of looking upon it in a 
humorous and kindly way.” 


Library Section Meeting 


The meeting of the library section 
was held on Friday afternoon Novem- 
ber 8, in Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium 
building. The program had been pre- 
pared by the chairman, Supt. G. B. 
Rhoads, of Waukesha County. Prin- 
cipal Kate Naylor of Delafield, acted 
as secretary. There was an attendance 
of about a hundred which was consid- 
erably larger than last year’s attend- 
ance. It was decided to have a com- 
mittee of three appointed to name a 
chairman for the next meeting and to 
consider ways and means of bringing 
library subjects to the attention of a 
larger number of teachers at the meet- 
ings of the association. 

Applications of reading. This sub- 
ject was treated by Prof. Chas. H. 
Judd, who is at the head of the school 
of education, University of Chicago. 

“Children leave the elementary 
school,” said the speaker, “with no 
idea of the great help that they can 
secure from reading along the line of 
their future occupations.” The fourth 
grade was mentioned as the turning 
point in the child’s reading. From 
this time on, especially in the middle 
grades, reading for information on sub- 
jects in which the pupil will be inter- 
ested when he leaves school, should 
take precedence over the mechanics of 
reading and oral reading and the read- 
ing of literature should be a secondary 
consideration. An investigation of the 
reading ability of boys who had left 
school some years previously to go to 
work was recently made and it. was 
found that they could not read as well 
as when they left school; this, accord- 
ing to the speaker’s conclusion, was 
due to the failure to get them started 
in practical reading before they left 
school. 

The teacher’s greatest tool. Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns, state supervisor of 
traveling libraries, spoke on the subject 
of reading as the greatest tool which the 
teacher can use in the education of the 
child. This had reference not to the me- 
chanics of reading, but to that general 
reading and use of reference material 
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which shall mean the continuance of 
the educative process throughout life. 
Schools having an inadequate supply 
of books for general reading would be 
sent a traveling library on application 
to the free library commission. Miss 
Stearns thought that the ten cents per 
capita for persons of school age now 
annually expended for library books, 
under the provisions of the so-called 
township library law, should be in- 
creased to twenty cents. The move- 
ment on foot in South Dakota to pro- 
vide for such a per capita in that state 
was cited in support of this opinion. 

Rural school libraries of Wisconsin. 
This subject was discussed by O. S. 
Rice, state library clerk, Madison. A 
resume of portions of his paper follows: 

In the libraries of the more than 
6,000 one-room schools of Wisconsin, 
there are approximately a million vol- 
umes. What books are in these libra- 
ries, in what proportion the different 
classes of books are represented, the 
physical condition of the libraries, and 
the use that is being made of them, are 
matters of vital concern to some 150,- 
000 boys and girls enrolled in country 
schools and to the adult population of 
every rural community in the state. 
Last April a questionaire was sent out 
by the state department of education 
to about one out of every ten teachers 
in one-room schools in the various 
counties of the state. The question- 
aire went into details regarding the 
condition and use of the school library. 
Returns have been received from over 
500 schools representing an _ enroll- 
ment of 17,658 children and having in 
their libraries over 80,000 volumes. 

The facts gathered, when fully com- 
piled, will form a broad basis for help 
in making out the next township li- 
brary list, in the selection of books by 
superintendents and teachers, in the 
use of the school libraries and in sug- 
gesting needed legislation. 

The reports received indicate that 
very few books in the one-room school 
libraries have ever been rebound. The 
speaker thought that a law ought to be 
passed providing for the rebinding of 
books in rural school libraries and the 
outlines of such a proposed law were 
presented. 

Among the classes of books in rural 
school libraries which the reports re- 
ceived show are represented by a dis- 
proportionately small number of vol- 
umes, are books on ethics and agricul- 
ture, picture books and periodicals. 
Books on natural science and nature 
study seem to be over-represented. 
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The use of the school library as an 
aid in vocational guidance was em- 
phasized. 

The country-wide movement for the 
use of the school house as the center 
of these activities which make for the 
happiness and prosperity of the com- 
munity point to the need of making 
the rural school library also a com- 
munity library. If this were brought 
about we should have books within 
easy reach of every country home in 
the state. School libraries would be 
supplemented in this work by the state 
and county traveling libraries. Only 
a feeble beginning has been made to- 
ward the use of the school library by 
the community. However, one rural 
school reports 304 loans to people of 
the community last year. If an equal 
number of loans to non-pupils were 
made by all of the one-room schools 
of the state it would mean nearly two 
million loans of books annually. 

It was suggested that the number of 
books available for general reading in 
school libraries could be greatly in- 
creased by a system of exchanges of li- 
brary books’ between neighboring 
schools. A bill embodying this idea 
will probably be introduced at the 
forthcoming session of the state legis- 
lature. 


;» Supt. John Callahan. 


Supt. John Callahan of Menasha, who 
was elected President of the State 
Teachers’ Association was raised in 
Prescott, Wis. He taught for a few 
years in the country schools of Pierce 
Co. His next teaching was as Principal 
of the fifth ward school at Crookston, 
Minnesota, where he spent the year 
1889 and 90. He returned to Wiscon- 
sin as principal of schools at Glenwood, 
moving from there to New Richmond in 
1898. In 1901 he was elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Menasha. 

Supt. Callahan has had considerable 
experience in the work of Teachers’ As- 
sociations. During the years he spent 
in Northwestern Wisconsin he held at 
different times every office in connec- 
tion with the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Association. Since he has been in 
Menasha he has served six years on the 
executive committee of the Northeast- 
ern Association, being president in 1908. 

He was a member of the committee 
that revised the constitution of the 
state association and has served on the 
Legislative committee for several years. 
He is at the present time chairman of 
the Course of Study Committee of the 
Manual Training Teachers’ branch of 
the State Association. 
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OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Prepared by Mr. O. S. Rice of the State Superintendent’s office. The mark (T) 
indicates that the book is upon the Township library list and obtainable by libraries 
or individuals from the Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. at contract price plus 


postage if cash is sent with order. 


Allen, W. H. Civics and _ health. 
Ginn 1909. 1.50. (School ed., 
$1.25) (T) 

Ayers, L. P. Open air schools. Dou- 
bleday, 1910. $1.20. 

Bancroft, J. H. Games for the play- 
ground, home, school, and gymna- 
sium. Macmillan, 1910. $1.50 (T) 

Bryan, E. B. Basis of practical tea-h- 
ing. Silver, 1905. $1.25. 

Bryant, S. C. How to tell stories to 
children. Houghton, 1905 $1. (T) 

— - Stories to teil to children. 
Houghton, 1907. $1. (T) 

Crawshaw, F. D. Manual arts for vo- 
cational ends. Manual arts press, 
c 1912. 86ce. 

Davenport, E. Education f-"_ effi- 
ciency. Heath, 1909. $1. 

DeGarmo, C. Principles of secondary 
education. Macmillan, 1910. $1.25. 

Dinsmore, J. W. Teaching a district 
school. Amer. Bk. Co., 1908. $1. 
CZ); 

Field, J. The corn lady; the story of 
a country teacher’s work. Flana- 
gan, 1911. 50c. (T.). 


Fisher, Mrs. D. F. (Canfield). Mon- 
tessori mother Holt, 1912. $1.25. 


Foght, H. W. The American rural 
school, its future and its problems. 
Macmillan, 1911. $1.25. (T). 

Gillan, S. Y. Riffle Creek papers. S. 
Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, 1901. 
65c. (T). 


Hall, G. S. Youth, its education, regi- 
men, and hygiene. Appleton, 1907. 
$1.50. 

Hanus, P. H. Modern school. Mac- 
millan, 1904. $1.25. 

James, W. Talks to teachers on psy- 
chology, and to students on some of 
life’s ideals. Holt, 1899. $1.50. 

McMurry, F. M. How to study and 
teaching how to study. Houghton, 
1909. $1.25. 

Montessori M. Montessori method; 
. . . tr. from the Italian by Annie 
E. George. Stokes, 1912. $1.75. 

National education association. 
Journal of Proceedings (latest an- 
nual volume). Sec. N. E. A., De- 
troit. $2. 

O’Shea, M. V. Everyday problems in 
teaching. Bobbs, cl912. $1.25. 
Perry, C. A. Wider use of the school 
plant. Charities publication com- 

mittee, N. Y., 1910. $1.25. 

Robbins, E. C. High school debate 
book. McClurg, 1911. $1. 

Smith, IT. LL. Montessori’ system. 
Harper, 1912. 60c. 

Smith, W. H. All the children of all 
the people. Macmillan, 1912. 
$1.50. 

Snedden, D. Problems of vocational 
education. Houghton, 1910. Vol. 
1 (Studies). 35c. 

Wilson, C. D. Working one’s way 
through college and university. Mc- 
Clurg, 1912. $1. 





FOX RIVER VALLEY 


Report of Meeting 
By Miss Margaret Biggert 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Fox 
River Valley Library Association was 
held at Berlin November 19 and 20 and 
was attended by a good number of trus- 
tees, librarians and others interested in 
the library. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting was held on the even- 
ing of November 19, at the Methodist 
church which was filled by an attentive 
audience. 

The meeting opened with a solo by 
Berlin’s well known singer, Mrs. Ardin 
Buell. Mrs. Morris, president of the Fox 
River Valley Library association and pres- 
ident also of the local library board, pre- 
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sided and introduced the speakers. The 
evening’s program was as follows: 

Vocal solo—Mrs. Ardin Buell. 

Address—Hon. W H. Hatton, New Lon- 
don. 

Address—The Great Divide, a study of 
present social tendencies in the United 
States—Mr. Charles J. Bushnell, profes- 
sor of Sociology, Lawrence College, Ap- 
pleton. 

Solo—The Perfect Day, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond—by Mrs. Ardin Buell, with violin 
obligato by Mr. Howard Mertz. 

The first speaker, Senator Hatton, chair- 
man of the Library Commission, spoke 
strongly of the value of books and the 
large part libraries play in education 
—of the larger part they should play. He 
also touched upon different questions now 
interesting the world—and of the aid that 
should be given through the libraries, 
toward their solution. A summary of 
Prof. Bushnell’s address is given else- 
where. 

The Wednesday mecting opened at 9 A. 
M. in the assembly room of the Public 
Library, with the following program. 

President’s Greeting, Mrs. Charles S. 
Morris. 

Address—The Business Man’s Reading, 
Mr. G. A. Buckstaff, trustee Oshkosh Pub- 
lic library. 

Address—Miss Lutie E. Stearns, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission. 

Address—The Library and the School, 
Mr. W. T. Anderson, superintendent Ber- 
lin schools. 

Round table—Efficiency Methods in the 
Library, conducted by Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. 

Topics—Use of Comparative Statistics, 
Miss Cora S. Lansing, Neenah Public Li- 
brary; Maintaining a Library at Its Best, 
Mr. W. E. Jillson, Ripon College Library; 
Planning a Year’s Work, Miss Martha E. 
Pond, Manitowoc Public Library; Dis- 
tribution of the Book Fund, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth G. Potter, Wisconsin Library School; 
Business Records. 

Mrs. Morris presided, greeting those 
present with gracious words of welcome. 

The summary of the address “The Bus- 
iness Man’s Reading,” by Mr. G. A. Buck- 
staff, is printed in this issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 

Miss Stearns gave a talk on Recent 
Books. She spoke of the vast number of 
books recently published. Although the 
recent fiction has a rather better moral 
tone it seems less popular. The large 
number of good plays, biographies and 
books of humor issued show a tendency 
for better reading on the part of the pub- 
lic. She mentioned a number of books 
desirable for libraries and gave a review 
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of Olive Schreiner’s book Woman and 
Labor, one of the most remarkable of 
recent books. 

Mr. Anderson’s address is printed upon 
another page. 

Mr. William E. Jillson of the Ripon 
College Library spoke on “Maintaining a 
Library at Its Best. He said that all 
supplies should be ordered at the begin- 
ning of the year, that the work at the loan 
desk should be done quickly, that new 
book cards, slips and labels should be 
promptly supplied, when needed, that the 
card catalogue should be made to render 
efficient service by numerous analytics 
and references, that repair work should 
not be neglected, that the books on the 
shelves should be in order and evenly 
placed, that the library should be a model 
of neatness, and that silence and good 
order should be maintained in all depart- 
ments. 

The morning session closed with the 
Round Table, conducted by Mr. M. S. 
Dudgeon. The subject being Efficiency 
Methods in the Library. He spoke of how 
inadequate the time and strength of li- 
brarians compared to the demands upon 
them and the necessity for the introduc- 
tion of the wisest efficiency methods and 
the co-operation of the public. 

The first topic was Use of Comparative 
Statistics, by Miss Lansing, who spoke of 
them as an aid in showing the progress 
of the library work. 

Planning a year’s Work, by Miss Mar- 
tha Pond of the Manitowoc library is 
printed elsewhere. 

Mrs. Potter of the Library School gave 
an interesting and helpful talk on the 
Distribution of the Book Fund, sum- 
marized elsewhere. All of these topics 
were thoroughly discussed. 

Wednesday noon a most. delightful 
luncheon, given by the Women’s Clubs of 
Berlin to the visitors, was served in the 
children’s room of the liprary. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
business meeting. Invitations for the 
next meeting were given by Appleton and 
Fond du Lac and it was decided to hold 
the next meeting in Fond du Lac. The 
following officers were elected: 

President, E. M. Jennison, Fond du 
Lac; Vice-president, Mrs. A. C. Neville, 
Green Bay; secretary, Miss Jean Dodd 
Fond du Lac; treasurer, Miss Lillian 
Bell, Kaukauna. 

There was some discussion as to the 
disposal of funds in the treasury but 
nothing decided upon. The program 
given was as follows: 

12:30 o’clock, a complimentary lunch- 
eon served to members of the Associa- 
tion by the Women’s Clubs of Berlin. 

2 o’clock P. M. Pictures and Clippings 
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for the use of schools and clubs—Miss 
Mary F. Carpenter, Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Re-registration—Miss Maud van Buren, 
Wisconsin Library School. 

Preparing magazines for binding—Miss 
Ada J. McCarthy, librarian Stephenson 
public library, Marinette. 

Common sense in rebinding and replac- 
ing, Miss Lois A. Spencer, librarian Spies 
public library, Menominee, Mich. 

Miss Carpenter gave an interesting talk 
on Pictures and Clippings for the use of 
schools and clubs and exhibited samples 
showing how the ideas could be carried 
out. This paper will be printed in a 
later issue of the bulletin. 

Miss Mayberry read a very good paper 
on Re-registration, prepared by Miss van 
Buren. 

In the absence of Miss McCarthy, her 
paper on Preparing Magazines for bind- 
ing was read by Miss Carpenter. The 
paper gave a clear idea of the methods 
used in the Marinette library. 

Common Sense in Re-binding and Re- 
placing, by Miss Spencer, was practical 
and full of good suggestions. This was 
followed by a short discussion, which 
closed a very successful meeting. 


The Great Divide; A Study of Present 
Social Tendencies in the United 
States 


Summary of Address by Prof. C. J. Bush- 
nell of Lawrence College, at Fox 
River Valley, Library Association 


It was never truer than today, that 
“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, and God fulfills himself in many 
ways, lest one good custom should cor- 
rupt the world.” And it is especially im- 
portant that we, who are engaged in se- 
lecting the reading matter of the present 
generation, should be broadly and intel- 
ligently aware of the significant social 
tendencies of the age in which we live. 
This we cannot do without a survey, in 
the first place, of the tendencies of the 
past that indicate our present position 
and direction of progress. I believe that 
we have reached a time in history that 
we may properly call the Great Divide— 
a transition between the ages of hostile 
competition in the past, and of friendly 
co-operation in the ruture. 

Now, with this outlook before us, we 
are warranted in a larger hopefulness 
and a more splendid enthusiasm than 
ever before. But let us beware of a 
shallow optimism which assumes that 
the blessings of life are fairly and proper- 
ly distributed, just because they are to- 
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day being abundantly produced. I am an 
eptimist, and I have said that a renewed 
optimism is warranted; but let us make 
our optimism not of the kind that thinks 
life is a measure to be filled and retained 
for oneself, but rather the true kind that 
recognizes that life is a measure to be 
filled and emptied for others. 

Let us look first, then, at some of the 
dangerous and threatening tendencies of 
the time. In our economic relation- 
ships we find that there is developing in 
America a serious uisparity of oppor- 
tunity between the rich and the poor. 
Whereas a half a century ago living con- 
ditions were relatively simple and in- 
comes comparatively equal, today one per 
cent of the people own and control more 
of our national wealth than all of the 
(And 
let me suggest right here that these and 
other figures which I shall give you, are 
well authenticated by the conservative 
reports of the United States government 
itself.) Now the significant thing about 
the growing inequalities of wealth in our 
country is not that some people merely 
have an opportunity for larger personal 
enjoyment than others, but rather, as 
Justice Holmes of our United States Su- 
preme Court has pointed out, that the 
ownership of these unprecedented large 
fortunes is giving the owners in the very 
nature of the case a power of govern- 
mental control over the lives and des- 
tinies of their fellowmen. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s fortune, for example, is said to 
equal nearly $1,000,000,000, or one dollar 
for every minute since the birth of 
Christ,—a sum with which could be pur- 
chased whole states of this union. It is 
estimated upon good authority that 15,- 
000,000 wage earners in the United States 
receive less than $600 per year; whereas 
we now know that at least $900 is neces- 
sary to support the average working: 
man’s family in physical efficiency in the 
cities where his work is usually located. 
Of course this, more than anything else, 
is forcing the women and children into 
the factories, where their miserable wages 
of from three to six or seven dollars a 
week are undermining the wages of the 
men, thus robbing the schools, breaking 
up the homes, and undermining many of 
our fundamental institutions. We must 
certainly learn some way in the near fu- 
ture of controlling in the public interest 
our great public industries, and of con- 
trolling in the interest of humanity the 
inevitable changes that are coming in 
all our most important social institu- 
tions. The increasing industrial acci- 
dents and strikes and intense social un- 
rest are undeniable and insistent argu- 
ments for this fact. By our unregulated 
haste and confusion in industry we are 
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every year in America killing and maim- 
ing more people by so-called accidents, 
three-quarters of vyhich are proven by 
European experience to be wholly unnec- 
essary, than all the casualties of the 
whole four years of our civil war put 
together; and we are said to have, on the 


average, one hundred and fifty new 
strikes begun in this country every 
month. 


From the political point of view it is 
now manifest that the people are awak- 
ening to the need of changing our politi- 
cal methods. But the striking facts are, 
as illustrated in our recent Colorado la- 
bor war: First, that the large financial 
interests are exercising a disproportion- 
ate influence in the government; second, 
that conditions are now developing dan- 
erous, degraded and desperate elements 
in the state; third, that our rigid writ- 
ten constitution is becoming a serious 
obstacle to the changes that we need; and, 
fourth, that the judges, though in the 
main honest and well-meaning, are 
obliged under present conditions fre- 
quently either to stretch the constitu- 
tion unwarrantably or else destroy legisla- 
tion, which the overwhelming sentiment 
of the people has, with great difficulty, 
secured. These conditions cannot con- 
tinue if we are to remain a republic. 

From the social point of view it is evi- 
dent that they are resulting in serious 
disorders of intemperance and violence. 
It is known that within a recent period 
of twenty-nine years the annual per cap- 
ita consumption of alcoholic liquors in the 
United States has increased from eight 
gallons to more than twenty-three gal- 
lons. 

In the face of these difficulties, what are 
the grounds for a continued and intelli- 
gent optimism? Look at the facts. The 
signs of the new era of co-operation are 
on every hand. The right of labor to 
organize for the betterment of the work- 
ing people is coming to be recognized in 
every enlightened country. The joint 
conference of capital and labor, the trade 
agreement and arbitration are slowly but 
surely coming to take the place of the 
strike and the black list, and the dyna- 
mite and corruption of our labor law. 
Moreover, co-operative societies are mul- 
tiplying, and in England we see leading 
statesmen actually proposing a large ex- 
tension of labor co-partnership by legal 
enactment. 

From the political point of view, the 
insurgent movement, though necessarily 
disturbing to some, is a distinct sign of 
hope and advancement. It is not a new 
thing in the last few years. Within the 
last thirty or forty years the progressive 
movement has had three distinct waves, 
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commonly known as populism, Bryanism 
and insurgency, with an ever more in- 
telligent comprehension of the situation, 
an ever increasing influence in favor of 
popular rights, and an ever increasing 
control of the government. 

The specifically social advance of the 
time is indicated in at least two great 
movements: the temperance movement, 
which, through the method of local op- 
tion, has acquired a dignified and effec- 
tive means of restriction; and, secondly, 
the civic center movement for the open- 
ing of our public schools in the interest 
of industrial education, social recreation, 
and intelligent civic discussion. So ef- 
fective has the local option movement 
become, backed by the educational work 
of previous years, that seventy per cent 
of the territory in the South, in which 
sixty per cent of the people in that sec- 
tion live, is dry; and half the territory 
in the North, in which forty per cent of 
the people live, is also dry; and the laws 
against intemperance are there as well 
enforced as are the laws against murder 
and robbery. 

The solution of these tremendous prob- 
lems depends first of all upon an efficient 
system of getting the facts and the right 
incentives before the people. And for 
that reason I wish especially to congrat- 
ulate you upon the splendid work you are 
doing in this state under the direction of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
in scattering books and libraries, care- 
fully selected and helpful, on all these 
great questions, through every city and 
hamlet of the state. The reason why so 
many people are willing to live a dog’s 
life and die a dog’s death is that they 
don’t see anything to be ambitious about. 
“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” Is it not our mission to cheer 
them with the fact that there is some- 
thing to be ambitious about,—to point 
them to the heroic struggles of the past, 
to the beauties of nature, and to the 
glories of the divine presence in human 
nature today, yet working for a more 
glorious humanity. This is not a mere 
illusive dream. For the fulfilment of 
this dream the martyrs and toilers and 
seers of the past have struggled, and for 
this dream of a larger human brotherhood 
we must continue to struggle and to plan. 
We live in an age whose deepening spir- 
itual sense gives ample hope for the strug- 
gle. What we need, above all, is to get 
together, to discuss our difficulties and 
our diverse points of view with pa- 
tience and confident friendliness, in the 
deep conviction that we are nearly all 
striving for a better world, and a nobler 
and more heroic life. 

Permit me to close with a little stanza 
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which reflects the Christian spirit in 
which we should deal with one another: 


“If I knew you and you knew me, 

If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner light, divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we should differ less, 
And clasp our hands in friendliness: 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 


The Business Man’s Reading Room 


By Hon. George A. Buckstaff, Trustee 
Oshkosh Public Library 


A summary of an address at Fox River 
Valley Library Association meeting, 1912. 


I think that this programme plainly 
shows that it was made up by librarians, 
as no one else would know that business 
men ever read anything except the daily 
papers. 

Personally I know that a great many 
of them read a good deal. My personal 
confession as to what I read will have to 
answer for the whole class, as I would not 
feel justified in betraying the weakness 
of anyone else. 

I have in my hand a card on which are 
written all the titles of about all the 
books I can remember reading within 
the last year. This you will recognize 
is a perfect hash of literature, good, bad 
and indifferent. There is no continuity 
of thought or study in my reading, in 
fact, like almost everybody else, I read 
for entertainment. If I accidently set 
some information more or less vaiuable, 
with one or two exceptions it was wholly 
unintentional. 

First on my list is a novel, The Brok- 
en Road, by Mason, not new and fairly 
good. 

The next is The Turks and their Lost 
Provinces by William E. Curtiss. This 
I am glad under the present conditions 
of war that I have read, as it gave a very 
good idea of the iniquities that brought 
on the present war, and my sympathies 
are wholly with the armies of the allies. 
It made clear to me that part of Europe 
has been responsible for years for the 
terrible conditions in the Turkish prov- 
inces. For reasons of commerce and fi- 
nance, Germany especially seems _ re- 
sponsible for protecting the Turks in their 
atrocities as long as the provinces could 
stand it. 

The next a novel, The Marshal by 
Mary R. S. Andrews, was a disappoint- 
ment. Her short stories are exceedingly 
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good. The Marshal is a flat story, poorly 
told. 

For special reasons I read a few chap- 
ters of Buckles History of Civilization. 

Burn'ng Daylight, by Jack London is 
an impossible but exceedingly interest- 
ing story, and like everything he writes 
concerning the arctic country, it is full of 
information. 

The Ramrodders, by Holman Day is a 
story of political intrigues and amusing 
situations. I believe he coined the ex- 
pression considerably used since that a 
certain reform bill stood as much show 
in the legislature as a cotton dog would 
in chasing an asbestos cat through hell. 

The Leavenworth .Case, an old and ex- 
citing detective story. 

A book of Travels through Thibet and 
one of the same kind Through Russia, 
both dealing largely with social and po- 
litical conditions. 

The Wisconsin Idea, by Charles Me: 
Carthy. About the only ideas exploited 
that are “Wisconsin” were that they were 
gathered up from all over the world and 
given to us in a big dose, what the doc- 
tors call a shot-gun prescription. 

Accident Prevention and Relief, by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. This is a valuable book and I be- 
lieve furnished to members of the asso- 
ciation only at a cost of $15 each. 

Forty Centuries of Agriculture in China 
by former Prof. King of the State Uni- 
versity. (These two books are reviewed 
more at length elsewhere.) 

Life of Thomas Jefferson. I am gorry 
that I read this, as my admiration for 
Jefferson has been considerably lessened. 

History of the Hudson Bay Company. 
This is more fascinating than any novel, 
in fact there is more romance in it than 
in most fiction. The wonderful activity 
of this company; its complete sway over 
a great stretch of territory almost as large 
as a continent, and the power of actual 
life and death that the factors held over 
their subjects is a wonderful story. 

The Mississippi from its source to its 
mouth, describing the varied industries, 
people and climate is interesting and in- 
structive. This valiey will probably be- 
come the greatest in the world in every- 
thing that goes to make the highest civ- 
ilization. 

The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War, by John Fiske, I read for a second 
time. It is full of intense interest and 
shows better than any life that has been 
written of Grant, how and why he became 
the great general that he was. 

Four or five plays of Shakespeare. 

David Starr Jordan’s book Fish Sto- 
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ries. The author is a great scientist 
and prominent university President, but 
in his preface he gives the reader the 
privilege of believing as much or as lit- 
tle as he likes of his delightful fishing 
stories. 

Henry Van Dyke’s Days off and 
Fisherman’s Luck. These are delightful 
stories of vacation days and fishing trips 
by a real fisherman. In one of his stories 
he plainly attempted to throw some dis- 
credit on one of his ministerial charac- 
ters by having him graduate from St. Je- 
rome’s College, Oshkosh, but later on he 
remedied the matter by having him beat 
out the Methodist minister in a fishing 
contest with a fly while the Methodist 
was using bait. 

Sizes and Sevens by O. Henry. Perfect 
short stories. 

Keeping Up With Lizzie. Story of a 
girl wno went to college and came home 
with ideas that she put into use in her 
small town. Of course everybody had to 
keep up with Lizzie and it nearly ruined 
the whole population. She, however, 
changed her ways and saved the town. 

The Log of a Cowboy. A story of the 
old cattle trail from Texas to the grass 
country of Colorado and Wyoming, where 
hundreds of thousands of cattle were 
driven every year to be fattened for the 
northern market. 

Seed Catalogs and poultry papers. I 
would class these among fiction. Like 
most people who read this literature, I 
have an annual attack of it, which begins 
in January or February. Knowing all 
the time that it is fiction, I act upon it 
as though it was really true and not until 
the flowers refuse to blossom or the hens 
to lay, do I admit to myself that I knew 
I never had a chance at any stage of the 
game. 

La Follette’s Autobiography, which I 
also class with fiction. Like so-called his- 
torical novels, it may be entertaining to 
read, but has no value as history. 

I have read numerous farm bulletins. 
The farmer I consider the most favored 
class of people in the world. There is an 
army of the best educators and scientists 
working to help them in their business. 
Information is put into bulletins that are 
from time to time mailed direct to them 
and also put into the form of lectures, 
which are delivered to them free of charge 
in their own neighborhood. 

I, besides this, read the Trades papers 
and the papers pertaining to lumber and 
manufacturing business, in which I am 
interested. These are full of valuable in- 
formation and are read by practically all 
business-men in whatever industry they 
may be interested. 
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The Library and the School 
Prof. W. T. Anderson, Berlin, Wis. 


Summary of Address Delivered before 
the Fox River Library Association 


Were this gathering located thirty years 
back, the discussions we are having would 
not be held; or if such a discussion as 
has been assigned me were on the pro- 
gram, its point of view would be greatly 
different from what it is. Within that 
time school libraries and libraries in 
small towns have become facts, facts that 
must be reckoned with in education. 

A comparison with conditions as they 
were when boys of my own age were 
forming their tastes for reading shows a 
marvelous advance. We were content, or 
had to be, with the Bible, a stray Report 
of the Department of Agriculture, occa- 
sionally a Robinson Crusoe, in My own 
case a copy of Rasselas, and the family 
newspaper with its family column, if it 
happened to have one. 

But we read these books and got some- 
thing out of them, too. 

A few good books. Another point in 
connection with this is worthy of em- 
phasis. It is worth while to know well a 
few good books. There is no doubt that 
many of you can call to mind children 
who read a book a week on the average. 
There are people who read more or less 
than this, but they always read up to 
their ability to get through as many as 
possible after a fashion. They skim their 
books as they skim life. Scanning a book 
is good at times. and pupils should be 
taught how to do it—for a purpose—but 
it would be well to encourage pupils to 
scan something other than the light stuff 
they get, the things that excite the emo- 
tions but leave nothing worth while be- 
hind. I often wonder whether it would 
not be of great benefit if we had a set of 
questions, some definite in nature and 
some indefinite, that we might hold a 
pupil to after he had read a book. They 
might, it seems to me, be made so that the 
pupil’s reaction to them would be auto- 
matic. And I believe the effect would be 
to put a brake on the reading of so many 
books by some people and also to encour- 
age re-reading the books that are really 
worth while. The value of causing the 
child to sit in judgment on what he reads 
would make of him a more careful reader, 
and pupils would come to the high school 
and the college more reflective people 
than they are. 

Reading for citizenship. In men’s 
minds there are arising in these days 
questions new and strange, prompted by 
some spontaneous sense of right. They 
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must be decided, and each man must de- 
cide for himself. For him every day is a 
present crisis. He has his newspaper, 
but he has learned to distrust it, and well 
he may. We have our great teachers of 
public opinion such as La Follette, Bryan, 
and Roosevelt, but they can not always 
come to the man to teach him the lesson; 
and besides, they do not always agree. 
Nor can the man get their message unless 
he has acquired the knowledge that forms 
the background necessary to understand 
them; the responsibility lies on the li- 
brary to supply the man with information 
on all sides of these questions. Anything 
less results in biased judgment, and li- 
brarians and book committees should un- 
derstand this and act accordingly. We 
are on the threshold of the time when the 
American citizen will need to be a stu- 
dent if he shall bear his responsibilities 
well. The book must be his test of truth; 
the school must teach him how to use it; 
and the library must coéperate with the 
school. 


Reading in the elementary grades. 
Thus far I have placed the responsibility 
for realizing certain much-to-be-desired 
conditions on the two strongest construc- 
tive forces, the library and the school. 
The librarians will probably think that 
the weight of it has been passed to them, 
and that I might be more definite as to 
what the school can do. I wish to dis- 
charge my obligations on this score. To 
begin with, the wise elementary teacher 
will plan a reading campaign in her grade 
at the beginning of the year, and she will 
regard her library reading with as much 
affection as she does any other line of 
work in which she is interested. She will 
see that her pupils read; she will find out 
her pupils’ interests; she will encourage 
good taste; she will help them form the 
right habits in reading; she will see that 
the reading they do is balanced in char- 
acter. 


In the high school. When children 
reach the high school their interests and 
ability demand a more formal program of 
library work. Its plan should be at once 
protective and formative. At the high 
school age pupils are more apt than at 
any other time to do profitless if not 
downright harmful reading. The high 
school student is a skeptic; he eagerly 
explores anything at variance with the 
accepted order of things, and there is 
no worse danger than the fiction of the 
day which possesses the element of in- 
terest and lies so handy to him. Pos- 
sibly it may be safe enough for the 
staid parent, but it is distinctly not so 
for the youngster. Since this is 
true, nothing kinder can be done than 
to devise some means to keep him busy 
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for four years, reading and discussing 
a list of approved books, books that 
have been tried by time and which 
have been written by people who have a 
place in good literature. Guided by an 
educated man or woman, such reading 
will help the student to save time and 
make certain the formation of right liter- 
ary standards, and student can be saved 
the misfortune of having to remove the 
defilement of the bad book. 

Fiction. We have been trying to solve 
the problem in the Berlin high school 
during the past three years. We are re- 
quiring every student to carefully read 
and carefully report upon six books of 
fiction of standard character. The list 
from which to choose is long enough to 
permit the exercise of individual choice, 
and the four years’ course in fiction is 
arranged horizontally as well as verti- 
cally. For example, Hawthorne is repre- 
sented in all the four years of the course, 
ninth grade to his Scarlet Letter in the 
tweiith. 

Essays. But to be consistent in what 
from his House of Seven Gables in the 
I have said about the serious side of read- 
ing, we have the same arrangement for 
essay material, and four essays are re- 
quired to be carefully read and reported 
on. Again, the work is graded horizon- 
tally. In the ninth grade there are such 
essays aS Van Dyke’s Blue Flower con- 
tains, Warner’s Being a Boy, and Riis’s 
How the Other Half Lives. In the 
twelfth grade the same students have the 
opportunity to choose such material as 
Hubbard’s Message to Garcia, Warner’s 
Backlog Studies, Repplier’s Points of 
View, and Riis’s Making of an American. 
The work of the tenth and eleventh grades 
is similarly graded and similarly selected. 

Poetry. But these two sides of English 
work are not sufficient. We are not doing 
our duty by the boys and girls if we let 
them leave the high school without a bet- 
ter acquaintance with the poet world than 
is to be had from the reading of high 
school classics. So we nave a carefully 
arranged program of outside readings in 
poetry from the best English and Ameri- 
can poets, arranged in the same way as 
the fiction and essays, that runs through 
the four years of work, and this is the 
subject of at least a part of the lesson 
once a week until the work assigned for 
the year is completed. 

We feel satisfied with this plan. It 
has been in operation in our high school 
for three years, and we feel that in the 
three years all our students spend in 
English, and the fourth which many of 
them do, that they get on speaking terms 
with the best books and poems of the best 
authors who have written in English. 
How it would react on an Abraham Lin- 
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coln or a Horace Greeley we do not know 
for we have as yet not made any discov- 
eries that we have any. But we have evi- 
dence in the work of the school and testi- 
mony from students who have taken the 
course, that it is doing good. And I have 
faith to believe that the possible great 
men we have with us and whom our eyes 
are not keen enough to see, will one day 
bless the English course for what it is do- 
ing for them in this respect. 

How the library helps. Now as to the 
connection between all this and the li- 
brary. We have a school the library fa- 
cilities of which are meager. We are 
gradually increasing these facilities, but 
our mainstay in the English and history 
work is the public library with the splen- 
did coéperation of our librarian and the 
_kindly sympathy of our library board. 
The school people feel, as they ought to 
feel in every town, that the library is 
their ally. The only improvement I look 
forward to is more money for more books; 
for a library is always susceptible of im- 
provement. It can always become more 
useful to the people to whom it belongs. 

A great deal might be said about cul- 
ture and books, but I want to refrain 
from saying anything about it. As a 
practical school man I prefer to view the 
library as a most valuable aid in carry- 
ing on the work in which I am engaged. 
Its value to a successful school system is 
practical; when its value is measured it 
is indispensable. Our problem is merely 
to get more books and to learn more about 
using them. Culture will take care of 
itself. 

In conclusion I wish to repeat the main 
points which I have tried to make. The 
reading problem must be approached by 
the school and the library working to- 
gether. Children must be studied, the 
books they read evaluated, and interests 
be used to lead to other interests so that 
the child’s reading may be balanced. The 
selection of books should be made with 
care, and the children should be led to 
read books of a serious nature. Inciden- 
tally, something, it is hard to say how 
much, might be done to improéve the home 
sentiment in the selection of books. The 
child’s reading has an end just as any 
other school course has, and that end is 
the preparation of an American citizen to 
do his own reading and thinking; to test 
the questions of the present by the ex- 
periences of the past and to know how to 
interpret their relations. When we real- 
ize these demands upon us we shall have 
done our duty by the rising generation; 
not before. 
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Planning the Year’s Work 
By Martha E. Pond 


Read at Fox River Valley Library Asso- 
ciation Meeting, 1912 


About the time Wisconsin librarians 
were winding up the year’s work, look- 
ing forward to the time when the annual 
report would be completed and they 
would be free for a time, the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin arrived. Eighteen lines 
on the front page of that bulletin arrested 
the attention of those same librarians, 
and made them realize that ere they had 
finished the work at hand, they must 
needs begin anew. Lest some of you have 
forgotten the substance of those lines 
which appeared under the heading, 
“Plans and Specifications,’ I shall quote 
them here. 

“The consummation of a good year’s 
work in the library, complete, symmetri- 
cal, effective, is as definite an achievement 
as the erection of a building. Yet, while 
a person about to erect even a small 
building gives careful advance considera- 
tion to the demands of the situation, 
thinks out his designs, has detailed plans 
drawn and specifications carefully worded, 
too often the librarian stumbles into the 
year’s work without definite thought and 
with no complete plan. Many a librarian 
whose new year begins July ist has 
hardly given a thought to the year’s work. 
Why should not the librarian sit down in 
solitude and list the things that need do- 
ing during the ensuing year? What is 
to be done toward codperating with the 
public schools? Are plans formed for in- 
teresting every teacher? Will the pre- 
liminary work begin the moment schools 
open? What are the municipal problems 
that face the city official and has the li- 
brary anything to aid in the solution of 
them? Have the factories and industrial 
institutions in the city such library serv- 
ice as they should have? Are any plans 
on foot for children’s work? Is the li- 
brary prepared to assist the live men of 
the community in their city advancement 
work? Have all study clubs been con- 
sulted, do you know their plans, will ma- 
terial be ready for them?” 

These significant questions were sug- 
gestive of many things to me in planning 
the year’s work, and, since I have been 
asked to outline the plans of the Mani- 
towoc library for the coming year, I shall 
endeavor to do so, by giving to you the 
answers we found to these questions from 
the conditions in our library. 

The first three, “What is to be done 
toward codperating with the public 
schools?” “Are plans formed for inter- 
esting every teacher?” “Will the pre- 
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liminary work begin the moment the 
schools open?” are so closely allied that 
they can be considered under the same 
head. Every effort will be made to co- 
éperate with the schools. We are not 
able to plan for a school duplicate collec- 
tion this year, but a deposit of two hun- 
dred books is sent to the school which is 
most distant from the library. The li- 
brarian plans to visit every grade in the 
city and to give instructional work in the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades and to some of the 
high school pupiis. A reception was 
given to the teachers last year, but this 
year we plan to do more individual work 
with the teachers, such as interesting 
them in pedagogical books and getting 
them in turn to recommend books for pur- 
chase. The librarian expects to have op- 
portunity to talk with every teacher in 
her school visits, and thereby get the 
teacher’s point of view. During the sum- 
mer, poems were collected and mounted 
according to a color scheme for special 
days. A number of short stories for holi- 
days were clipped from old Youth’s,Com- 
panions, also. These poems and stories 
together with a large picture collection 
are ready for the teachers. We plan to 
have just as many things as possible to 
aid both teachers and pupils in their 
work, and always to be ready to help 
them. 

The next question, “What are the mu- 
nicipal problems that face the city official 
and has the library anything to aid in the 
solution of them?” is not so easy to 
answer im advance. We plan to be ready 
to aid when the occasion arises. In or- 
der to do this most efficiently, a municipal 
reference deposit is to be established in 
the city hall. Witn this end in view ma- 
terial on lines of municipal interest is 
being collected. The city clerk has 
promised to take charge of this deposit. 

“Have the factories and industrial in- 
stitutions in the city such library service 
as they should have?” We hope to reach 
the people employed in the factories and 
industrial institutions in the city through 
advertising, individual effort, and through 
the night and continuation schools, which 
are attended largely by factory workers. 
The circulation of books in useful arts last 
year showed an increase of thirty-eight 
per cent over the year before. This leads 
us to conclude that the pecple employed 
in industrial pursuits are making a larger 
use of the library through this depart- 
ment, and we plan to strengthen and in- 
crease it. Visits will be made to the 
night and continuation schools inviting 
the pupils to use the library. I might 
Say here that the work in the continuation 
school for girls has already been started. 
There were twenty-six girls in the first 
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class visited. Eighteen of that number 
responded to the invitation to come to 
the library and all of them drew books. 
These girls are between fourteen and six- 
teen years old, and only one of them had 
had a card before. To render a greater 
service to the working people of the city, 
we hope to see our way to establish a 
branch on the south side, in the section 
where many of them live, before the year 
closes. 

And now we come to the children. 
“Are any plans on foot for children’s 
work?” It is true in our library, as in so 
many others, that the children are al- 
ways with us. They respond so readily 
to every effort and show such appreciation 
of whatever is done for them. We plan 
to give them all the personal help pos- 
sible, to select wisely and carefully the 
books for them. A story hour will be 
given on Saturday mornings for the 
younger children. In this story hour a 
series of stories on a given subject will 
be followed each month. To reach the 
older children we hope to organize two 
or three reading clubs later in the winter. 
Much attention is given to making the 
children’s room attractive. 

“Is the library prepared to assist the 
live men of the community in their city 
advancement work?” There has not 
much been done recently in Manitowoc 
along lines of city advancement work. 
Some of the young men have just organ- 
ized an advertising club, the purpose of 
which is to help them in their own work 
as well as to advertise the city. The 
president of the club is advertising man- 
ager for one of the big firms of the city. 
Recently the librarian called his atten- 
tion to the book, “The psychology of ad- 
vertising,” by W. D. Scott. When the an- 
nouncement of the organization of the 
club was made, it was stated that they 
would study the “psychology of advertis- 
ing.” In the mind of the librarian there 
was immediate connection. This book is 
circulating well and we hope to interest 
these young men by providing others on 
the same subject. 

To come to the last question, “Have all 
the study clubs been consulted, do you 
know their plans, will your material be 
ready for them?” The club programs are 
filed at the library as soon as they are 
printed. The topics are looked up in ad- 
vance, the reference cards are filed and 
ready, and the books which are to be 
used by the clubs are reserved in a spe- 
cial section. Every assistance is rendered 
to the club members, and special loans 
are secured for them from other libraries, 
when necessary. 

Underlying all other lines of work we 
have found that it is most important that 
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the daily routine be well planned and or- 
ganized. In our library each staff mem- 
ber has her regular duties to perform 
throughout the year. With no lapse in 
the routine work, much more opportunity 
can be found for extension work. 

Special lines of publicity work are 
planned for this year. The newspapers 
will be used for regular advertising and 
special exhibition days will be other 
means employed in publicity work. 

These are some of the things we hope 
to do during the year. We shall, how- 
ever, study the community constantly, 
and adapt the library to its needs. 

It is easy to draw plans and to have 
the specifications ready, but after all the 
important thing is the successful accom- 
plishment of them. To quote again from 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin,—“‘The 
test of efficiency is accomplishment rather 
than ideas. It is not so difficult to know 
of something that should be done in the 
library, as it is to do it.” 


Distribution of the Book Fund 


By Elizabeth G. Potter of Wisconsin 
Library Commission 
Read at Fox River Valley Library Associa- 
tion Meeting 1912 


There is no more important subject 
that must be met ty a library than the 
wise administration of the money set 
aside for books. The public does rot 
know nor care about the methods of cata- 
loguing, accessioning or classification. 
This is merely the machinery by which 
the books are put into usable form, but 
the real interest centers in the books 
themselves. 

The wey in which the book fund is dis- 
tributed is the frame-work on which the 
library is built and if it is not firm and 
strong the structure is liable to fall. A 
few years ago during the great earih- 
quake in San Francisco when that tre- 
mendous convulsion shook and twisted 
every building in the city, it was the 
structures built on frames of steel that 
stood firm and strong among the ruins. 
Cracked by the earthquake and gutted by 
the fire they were, but never-the-less the, 
steel work held the great buildings to- 
gether. And so it is with our libraries. 
If we buy the right kind of books, books 
of permanent value and of constant use 
and help in our community then our li- 
braries will be built on frames of steel 
and will be strong enough to withstand 
the shock of public opinion and of adverse 
criticism. 

A small library especially cannot afford 
to make mistakes in book selection. 
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With a limited fund every book must 
have its special use in the community and 
the question of how the book fund is to 
be distributed must be considered with 
the greatest care. Some advocate spend- 
ing the money, as soon as received, in 
one lump sum, but the disadvantage of 
such a method is evident on the face of it. 
It is impossible to look ahead and know 
the needs of the coming year. The wear 
and tear on books varies from time to 
time and it is difficult to tell how much 
money will be needed for necessary re- 
placements. Moreover the interest of the 
community changes from month to 
month. 

Some great national crisis may oc- 
cur which will center the eyes of the 
world on one special country, such as 
the revolution in China. A short time 
ago this powerful country lay quietly 
sleeping and no one dreamed of the 


_ great part she was to play on the 


world’s stage. Then suddenly she 
awoke and the libraries were besieged 
for information about her government, 
her institutions, her people and her 
geography. So was it also with the 
discovery of the North Pole, when 
books on Arctic explorations came into 
sudden prominence. Not only do 
world wide crises send the thoughts of 
the people in unexpected channels, but 
national events may also arise which 
will create an interest in some un- 
looked for direction. Then there will 
be home interests; a sudden awaken- 
ing of civic pride, some new club with 
a municipal or literary object. All of 
these will create a demand which must 
be met by the librarian. Sudden and 
unlooked for they will be and with the 
library purse empty how is she to sup- 
ply the need? 

Another suggested method of distri- 
buting the book fund is to divide it be- 
tween the different departments, to as- 
sign a certain portion to reference, to 
children’s books, to replacements, etc. 
But here arises the same difficulty as 
before. The supply to a very great 
extent depends upon the demand. 
Some years there may be a special need 
for reference books, whereas at an- 
other time the public may lean more 
heavily on the circulating department. 

At times there will be an unusual 
supply of valuable books useful in a 
certain department and again there 
will seem to be a dirth when the 
money devoted to this section could 
more advantageously be spent along 
other lines. It is usually advisable, 
however, to set aside a fixed sum for 
the children’s department. Here 
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there is always a demand and the sup- 
ply is large. The need of buying 
good, helpful books for our young peo- 
ple can hardly be over-estimated. At 
least one-third of the book fund should 
be devoted to this department. An- 
other advisable plan is to limit the 
amount spent annually on fiction. The 
demand for a passing story and the 
supply of novels of no lasting value or 
literary worth is so constant that the 
librarian must be continually on her 
guard lest she stock her library with 
this kind of literature. Not more 
than one-fifth of the book fund should 
be devoted to fiction and this should 
be selected with the uttermost care. 
The wisest and most satisfactory plan 
seems to be to divide the book fund in- 
to equal portions to be used at regular 
intervals during the year. But even 
this should not be considered a hard 
and fast rule. Some months the spe- 
cial interests and the demands of the 
public may make a large inroad on the 
book fund, and again, there may be 
times when there may be little demand 
for new books. But just as a store- 
keeper finds it necessary to renew his 
stock at frequent intervals to keep up 
the interest of his patrons so the libra- 
rian must see that sufficient new books 
appear upon her shelves to arouse the 
interest of the reading public. 


Preparing Magazines for the Bindery 


Ada. J. McCarthy, Librarian Stephenson 
Public Library, Marinette, Wis. 


Read at Fox River Valley Library Associa- 
tion Meeting 1912 


It is a very difficult matter for those 
new in library work, to grasp the fact 
that volumes of certain magazines do 
not begin in January and July, and 
that 6 numbers do not always consti- 
tute a volume. That title pages and 
indexes are not always sent by the pub- 
lisher, and that directions to the 
binder should always be very explicit. 

These are some of the pitfalls for 
the novice which we will try to un- 
cover: The American Journal of So- 
ciology is published bi-monthly and 
has one volume a year. The Annals 
of the American Academy is now is- 
sued a volume to a number. This 
magazine also comes every other 
month. Two volumes bound together, 
separated by a sheet of colored paper 


and the index of each at the back of 
each volume, make a good sized book. 
On the back of this book, the dates and 
volume numbers should be separated 
from each other by semicolons. 
Century is a problem to the young 
librarian because of the series num- 
bers. The old series number should 
be given first, since that is the one 
used by Reader’s Guide. It should be 
printed in the type usually used, and 
the words ‘Old series’’ printed below 


it. Below this, print the new series 


number in smaller type. Some libra- 
ries use the letter ‘“‘O S’ and “N 8” 
which are meaningless to the average 
reader. Educational Review is_ not 
published in July and August. There- 
fore there are but five numbers to, the 
two volumes which begin in January 
and June. The latter contains the is- 
sues for June, September, October, 
November, and December. On _ the 
back of this volume, in date place, there 
should be a semicolon after the abbre- 
viation for June and a dash between 
the abbreviation for September and 
December. Living Age, a weekly, has 
four volumes a year. Manual _ train- 
ing, biemonthly, begins its volume se- 
quence in October and ends in June as 
it is not published in July, August or 
September. Missionary Review comes 
every month but it is so thin that 
twelve numbers make a volume. St. 
Nicholas has two parts to a volume, 
each part being treated as a separate 
volume. The dates and the inclusive 
paging of each part, should be added 
on the back of each part. The Out- 
look, a weekly, has three volumes a 
year, beginning in January, May, and 
September. The Survey, still another 
weekly, has two volumes a year, as 1° 
is a thin publication. 

All magazines should be carefully 
collated before sending to the bindery, 
and new copies of missing or muti- 
lated numbers sent for. If the pub- 
lisher does not send the title page and 
index, they should be sent for as soon 
as the volume is complete. Some 
publishers are very maddening in their 
delay in sending these. 

Some binderies supply title pages 
and indexes, if requested to do so. 
Some require that all advertisements 
should be taken out, and nothing but 
the matter actually bound, sent. This 
is the safest method if you do not 
know your binder. A typewritten list 
of the magazines and their dates and 
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volume numbers, should be given to 


the binder. Keep a duplicate of this 
list and check up when the binder re- 
turns the bound volumes. There 
should be an agreement between 


binder and librarian as to sewing, ma- 
terials used, and prices. 

In our library, back numbers of cur- 
rent volumes are kept in pamphlet 
cases in the reading room. These 
cases are large enough to hold more 
than a volume, being 6x7x10, as we 
bind in July and February. 

We find that a very simple binding 
record may be made by pasting a 
sample binding slip for each magazine 


bound, in an ordinary 5 cent notebook. © 


The title, volume number, dates, name 
of library are written on this slip, and 
color, sides, back, corners, and all in- 
formation to be conveyed to the bind- 
er, underscored. These samples are 
followed when making out slips for 
new volumes, the date and volume 
number differing. We arrange the 
samples alphabetically and below each 
one write “Title page and index sent’’ 
or “title page and index not sent;’’ 
“volumes begin in January and July,” 
“numbers to a volume’”’ ete. 

Tables, showing which magazines 
begin their volume sequence in certain 
months, are written in the front part 
of this book. Tables showing which 
publishers send title pages and indexes, 
and tables showing which ones do not, 
are also a valuable part of this little 
book. Thus the important facts for 
preparing magazines for the bindery 
are in a nutshell and so plain that a 
new apprentice can easily follow them. 

We have worked out in the Stephen- 
son Library, the following tables: 


Volumes beginning in January and 
July. 
Atlantic—monthly. 
Dial—semi-monthly. 
Educational Review—monthly, 5 
nos. in a volume (2nd vol. Je). 
North American Review—monthly. 
Popular Science Monthly—monthly. 
Review of Reviews—monthly. 


Scientific American—weekly. 

Scientific American Supplement— 
weekly. 

Volumes beginning in April and Oc- 
tober. 


Catholic World—monthly. 
Engineering Magazine—monthly. 
Outing—monthly. 
Survey—weekly. 
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in May and No- 
vember. 
Century—monthly. 
McClures—monthly. 
St. Nicholas—monthly. 
World’s Work—monthly. 
Volumes beginning in June and De- 
cember. 
Harper’s Magazine—monthly. 
Volumes beginning in January. 
Missionary Review—monthly. 
Volumes beginning in June. 
Annals of the American Academy bi- 
monthly, one volume to a no. Two 
volumes bound together. 
Volumes beginning in October. 
Manual training—bi-monthly. Not 
issued in July, August and September. 
One vol. a year. 
Volumes beginning in July. 
American Journal of Sociology—bi- 
monthly. 
Volumes begining in September and 
March. 
Bookman—monthly. 
Title page and index in last number of 
volume. i 
Annals of the American academy. 
American Journal of Sociology. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Bookman. 
Century. 
Engineering Magazine. 
Living Age. 
McClure’s. 
Manual training magazine. 
North American Review. 
Scientitic American. 
Supplement. 
St. Nicholas. 
Index in last No. of vol. & title page 
sent. 
Outlook. 
Title page sent but not index. 
Catholic World. 
Title page and index must be sent for. 
Harper’s Magazine. 
North American Review. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Missionary Review. 
Title page in first No. of vol. & index 
in last. 
Popular science monthly. 
Title page & index in 2nd. issue after 
vol. is complete. 
Dial. 
Title page and index sent. 
Review of Reviews. 
Educational Review. 


We allow a page in the binding book 
for each magazine, giving samples of the 
bindery slips as follows: 
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Common Sense in Rebinding and 
Replacing 


Lois Amelia Spencer, Librarian Spies 
Public Library, Menominee, Mich. 


Read at Fox River Valley Library Associa- 
tion Meeting 1912 


Since it has been so often argued 
that a rebound book will last longer 
than a new copy, there may be danger 
of over-estimating the value of rebind- 
ing. First of all be sure you want the 
book to last longer. Sometimes we 
buy things that we would be glad to 
see wear out. But because a book may 


be needed a year longer is no reason 
why we should try to get it into shape 
to last two years. Sometimes it is 
better for both the library and the 
reader to have a new copy. 

Children’s books become soiled so 
quickiy that there is little point in re- 
binding most of them. They are as a 
rule so inexpensive that clean new 
copies are usually the cheapest, and 
certainly more attractive. However it 
will pay to rebind some of the more 
expensive editions whose illustrations, 
paper and print are exceptionally good; 
also books read by older children, 
such as those by Miss Alcott, Deland, 
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Kipling, the Beard “handy books,”’ Se- 
ton’s animal stories, and some of the 
most read biographies, because the de- 
mand for them will out-wear the best 
binding you can get. Buy these, when 
possible, in re-inforced binding in the 
first place and then replace, not re- 
bind. Of course. no one would think 
about rebinding an old book which has 
been superseded by something better 
and later on the same subject. 

Every library purchases to the limit 
of its book fund finely illustrated and 
attractive editions of the old favorites, 
to tempt the appetite as it were, of the 
youthful reader. But these must be 
considered by themselves, and do not 
come under the same principles of re- 
binding and replacing that govern the 
ordinary circulating book. 

In one library I know, complete 
sets of Dickens, Eliot, Scott, and some 
of Thackeray had been rebound. The 
print was too small for even strong 
eyes to read; the paper was yellow; 
there wasn’t even the redeeming fea- 
ture of good old-fashioned illustra- 
tions. No one read them—they 
couldn’t. And this in a town where 
there is a strong demand for such 
books from the high school boys and 
girls. If that 45 cents a volume had 
been applied towards new and read- 
able editions of the titles most called 
for, the library would have been much 
better off, financially and in the in- 
creased circulation of these standards. 

The time required for rebinding a 
book must be considered. If a history 
or English teacher encourages as out- 
side reading Cooper’s Leather Stocking 
Tales, the novels of Scott or Dickens, 
etc., and the library finds a copy giv- 
ing out in the middle of the year, it 
would seem much wiser to buy a new 
copy from Everyman’s or the Home 
Library at once than to wait until a 
box of books can be prepared for the 
bindery, sent and returned. 

Everyman’s library is a boon to the 
small library. A constantly increas- 
ing list of the classics may be had in 
this edition, for only 35 cents. They 
need never be rebound, the print is 
readable, and the book light and easily 
handled. Such titles as the Deer- 
slayer, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Scarlet 
letter, Jane Eyre, Rhy’s Fairy Gold, 
and Irving’s Sketch Book are particu- 
larly valuable. They even have an ad- 
vantage in attracting the boys and 
girls, because Ivanhoe in Everyman’s 
binding doesn’t seem nearly as big an 
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undertaking as it does in the Thistle 
edition, for instance. 

It should be understood that if only 
one copy of such books as Westward 
Ho, or Pride and Prejudice, or Lorma 
Doone were in the library, or that if 
they had never been owned in attrac- 
tive editions, then Everyman’s might 
not be the one to buy. But if the de- 
mand has already been created, and 
funds are low, as they usually are, this 
edition would be very satisfactory. 
The question of durability is nicely 
settled by the re-inforced library bind- 
ing, plain but strong, which is supplied 
at the same price as the more ornate 
copy. Be sure to specify the library 
binding in erdering. 

A problem that comes up in almost 
every book order is what to do about 
replacing and rebinding popular fic- 
tion. We can easily dispose of the 
book that was once very popular, but 
now seldom called for, by merely elim- 
inating it. There is no use keeping 
dead material on the shelves. Most 
libraries need all the shelf room they 
have, and more. Perhaps you yielded 
to a popular demand and bought a 
book below your standard. When that 
copy is worn out, and the demand, al- 
most, if not quite, satisfied, why pro- 
long its life by rebinding or replacing? 
Put your money into something else. 

Suggestive titles of this class of 
books cannot be given here, for local 
conditions often influence the demand. 
But if your public still want The Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine, or Gentleman 
from Indiana, or Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie, or Emmy Lou, or Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, why not buy a 
Grosset & Dunlap reprint with its in- 
dividual covers and usually original 
illustrations? You will save several 
weeks time in the use of the book, the 
trouble of getting the book ready for 
the binder, 7 cents in cost, and have a 
ciean new book with no finger marks, 
no patches on the leaves and no brok- 
en corners. Popular titles so quickly 
get into this list that it is sensible at 
all times to look it over for what you 
want. 

If however a book is certain to re- 
ceive long and hard usage, time and 
money will be saved in the end by re- 
binding, provided it is done soon 
enough, and the print, paper etc., are 
worth new covers. But buy duplicate 
copies from the popular copyrights. 

Sometimes a play written from a 
book is given in the town and revives 
an interest in an almost forgotten fav- 
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orite. Should the old copy be worn 
out or missing, a new one at 38 cents 
may be quickly obtained from the 
Grosset reprints. As a rule it will 
wear as long as the fresh demand 
lasts. , 
These reprints are handled by Mc- 
Clurg and other jobbers, but specifica- 
tion must be made in the order that 
the popular copyright edition is de- 
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sired. McClurg publishes a frequently 
revised list of these books, so it is not 
difficult to learn what titles may be 
had in this binding. Dutton sends out 
lists of the Everyman’s library; the 
firm has issued a dictionary catalogue 
of the books in this series. A consul- 
tation of these lists when considering 
rebinding, replacing, or duplicate 
copies will always save money. 





“FROM FICTION TO FACTS” 


Mr. Charles E. McLenegan, librarian 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, has 
prepared, in folder form, a splendid 
outline for the reading of fiction, with 
the above title. In response to a re- 
quest for leave to reproduce it he tells 
how he first wrote the outline and 
comments upon its use as follows: 

“If the little circular, ‘From Fiction 
to Facts,’ can be of any service to you, 
you are welcome to use it in any way 
you please. 

*‘When I left the old Milwaukee high 
school to go to Brooklyn, some of my 
pupils asked me to provide them with 
a course which they could read at as 
they found time. As English History 
and English Literature were the sub- 
jects of my department, I drew up 
something of this kind for them. Some 
of them afterwards told me that they 
had found the course of use to them, 
and from that time until this, people 
have now and then written to me for 
a copy of it. I had only hektograph 
copies and these were finally exhaust- 
ed. Thinking they might be service- 
able in our high schools, I had a few 
of them printed. I had in mind, of 
course, the city of Milwaukee where 
we can get sufficient copies of all these 
books to supply any demand that is 
likely to be made and I did not wish 
to multiply the names of books be- 
cause that would possibly confuse and 
discourage the reader. It is not neces- 
sary to read the books in chronological 
sequence. Reference to the history 
simply locates the place in history 
which is illustrated by the fiction.” 

Much of the reading of fiction is a 
waste of time. Some of it is ‘worse 
than that. Nevertheless, fiction, prop- 
erly used, may be of great value. No 
writer of historical fiction could pro- 
duce a worthy book unless he were 
first a close student of the times of 
which he writes. George Eliot, Lord 


Lytton, Conan Doyle, Gilbert Parker 
are names that mean history as well as 
literature. Even the “fallen cherub,’’ 
Robert Chambers, was no mean his- 
torian of colonial days. 

The following list is comptled to en- 
able readers, who have a grain or two 
of “sand” in their natures to use good 
fiction to enliven and illustrate Eng- 
lish History—to read with a purpose. 

The reader should own a copy of 
Green’s Short History of the English 
Pecple. American Book Co., $1.20. 
The book is well worth the price, and 
it is a book to own. 

Read Chapter I, sections 1 and 2. 
Skim the remainder of the chapter. 
Chapter II begins English History. 
Read as you have time. Do not 
hurry. Take a long time, but see it 
through. It is worth doing. 

At page 67 read The Ward of King 

Canute, Liljencrantz ....... L4852 
At page 81 read Harold, The Last of 

the Saxons, Bulwer-Lytton (1066) 


50 AE aR REE EOE We B4012 
At page 112 read The Talisman, Scott. 
(Third Crusade, 1190)...... $2024 
At .page 112 read Ivanhoe, Scott. 
(England during same)..... $2013 


At page 160 read Forest Days, James. 
(Baron’s Wars, Evesham)....J214 
At page 217 read The White Company, 


DOViC, AASB)  vcccccvovc cia D3604 
At page 270 read Agincourt, James. 
PEMEOO. Sak egas: aoa ee ee J201 


[Page 281 begins the Wars of the 
Roses. The reader can, if he likes 
Shakespeare, survey the whole period 
by reading, in the order named, Henry 
Fourth (two parts), Henry Fifth, 
Henry Sixth (three parts), and Rich- 
ard Third.] 

At page 303 read Last of the Barons, 

Bulwer-Lytton. (1472) ..... B4015 
At page 303 read The Cloister and the 

Hearth, Reade. (How Europe lived) 

SRS SRE ere ere ee DRS R602 
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At page 331 read The Prince and the 
Pauper, Clemens. (Life in: England) 
sc Bho SRe SERIES. . GS acme Riese eee Cx502 

At page 349 read Henry Bighth, 
Shakespeare. 

At page 420 read United Netherlands, 
Motley. Vol. II, Chap. 19. (Interest- 
ing account of the great fight, 1588) 


agra eeie: aura earl dew einer ele 949.1:2 
At page 420 read Kenilworth, Scott 
CREO) biciwcedin Maa ee es $2014 
At page 420 read Westward Ho!, 
Kingsley (1575-1588) ....... K655 
At page 442 read First half of 
*‘Bacon,” Macauley’s Essays, 
Mexsbinuta, <teiaralatareterarise eave. ucs 824.2:67 


At page 474 read “Bunyan,” Macau- 
lays’ Essays. 

[Page 514 begins American History.] 

At page 514 read Standish of Standish, 


VRRORURI? ) six %: syoreiaie are ane wot acaare: A2107 
At page 559 read Henry Masterton, 
WENO, Rb eo we eae eee J220 
At page 579 read Woodstock, Scott 
pi atsueleléss al scese ee eel Re Reales $2026 
At page 579 read Beginnings of New 
England, Fiske .....isecets 972:8 
At page 661 read Lorna Doone, Black- 
RNAI = ia oi Bo Wc dk slo areca e, Sratnree B2305 


At page 672 read In the Golden Days, 
Lyall. (Algernon Sidney)...L2178 
At page 672 read Micah Clarke, Doyle 


Rr eer Cy Cre are D3601 
At page 720 read Henry Esmond, 
PTO | ii. x boo oe wwe wee T655 
At page 757 read Waverley, Scott. 
(Bnd of the Stuarts)........ $2025 


At page 757 read ‘“‘Clive,’? Macauley’s 
Essays. 

At page 757 read Ralph Darnell, Tay- 
lor. (The Black Hole of Calcutta) 
5 GEE AcGVRDRGS« ArDets Se aDaeO) abalates kate T6801 

At page 786 read The War of Amer. 
Independence, Fiske. (Causes and 
BEOUET  avale Kw oe sein we 971.2:40 

At page 806 read A Tale of Two Cities, 
Dickens (The Reign of Terror) 
Sigel Aleioy ee Bod. Gis wie ea a eta eas D1320 

At page 937 read John Halifax, Craik 
Gree Eopee tatpel chal Buus wh cata eke eran C2859 

At, page 837 read Epoch of Reform, 
McCarthy (In Epochs of History) 
Beak BOERS WDE Oe cher 6: aaa 942.6:3 


American Colonial History. 


The reader has now an excellent 
background for a course in American 
History. Read in succession, these 
works of John Fiske. They are as in- 
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teresting as any fiction. If you once 

begin them, you will not wish to stop 

until you have read them all. You 
will be sorry there are not more of 
them. 

1. Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 

America, Fiske, 937.2. 

(a) The Begum’s Daughter, Byn- 
ner, B4506. (New Amster- 
dam). 

. Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, 

Fiske, 974:6. 

(a) To Have and to Hold, Johnston, 
J2202. (The Virginia Brides) 

(b) The Hearts’ Highway, Wilkins, 
W3611. (Bacon’s Rebellion). 

38. New France and New England, 

Fiske, 970:84. 

(a) The Romance of Dollard, Cath- 
erwood, C727. 

(b) Montlivet, Smith, $12503. 
(Mackinac, Voyaguers). 

(c) The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne, 
H2060. (The Puritans). 

(d) The Story of Tonty, Cather- 
wood,- C728. (La Salle). 

(e) The Refugees, Doyle, D3609. 
(Huguenots in Canada). 

(f) The Trail of the Sword, Parker, 
P3857. (Phips at Quebec). 

(g) Fort Amity, Couch, C4963. 
(Repulse at Quebec). 

(h) Seats of the Mighty, Parker, 
P3859. (Capture of Que- 
bec). 

Read “Montcalm and Wolfe,” Park- 

man, 970:4. 
4. The American Revolution, Fiske, 
921.2:40. 

(a) Cardigan, Chambers, C6761. 
(Sir William Johnston, Mo- 
hawk Valley). 

(b) Maid at Arms, Chambers, 
C6762. (Fort Stanwix). 

(c) The Reckoning, Chambers, 
C6767. (Death of Walter 
Butler, Close of war). 

5. The Critical Period of Amer. His- 

tory, Fiske, 971.2:39. 

(a) The Crossing, Churchill, C7305. 
(Movement westward). 

In the works of Francis Parkman 
the whole panorama can be_ seen 
through the eyes of the Frenchman 
who long ago passed out of American 
life. No fiction is needed with Park- 
man, for he tells of the rivers, the 
lakes, the forest, and the Indians as 
the friendly white man found them. 


bo 
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SHIRT-SLEEVE LITERATURE 


Some Wisconsin pamphlets 


Co-operation. The Wisconsin State 
Board of Public Affairs has issued four 
parts of its report upon co-operation. 

Part I is upon Agricultural Co-oper- 
ation, and is devoted largely to co-op- 
erative marketing. It gives the his- 
tory of many attempts to avoid the 
wasteful method of marketing and dis- 
tributing which delivers to the farmer, 
little more than one-half of the high 
price paid by the consumer for farm 
products. The history of fruit grow- 
ers’ associations, cow-testing associa- 
tions, co-operative warehouses and ele- 
vators, and various co-operative meth- 
ods of marketing make the Bulletin 
interesting and profitable reading. 

The chapter headings are: Agricul- 
tural co-operation abroad; Co-opera- 
tion in Wisconsin; Lessons and pros- 
pects and their practical application in 
Wisconsin. 

The appendix contains comments 
upon the legal aspect of the situation, 
and an exhaustive bibliography pre- 
pared by W. E. Jillson, formerly of the 
Wisconsin library school, now librarian 
at Ripon college. 

Part II is upon co-operative credit, 
and‘deals with the money lending sys- 
tems in vogue in Germany, Ireland, and 
elsewhere, saying that the fact that a 
movement for investigation of the 
credit systems of Europe was endorsed 
in two of the party platforms at the 
last presidential election, evidences 
general interest in this subject. 

Mr. Jillson has likewise prepared an 
excellent exhaustive bibliography upon 
this phase of the subject of co-opera- 
tion. 

Part III is upon municipal markets, 
and is devoted largely to a recital of 
the experiences of various American 
and English communities, and also con- 
tains a bibliography by Mr. Jillson, in- 
cluding valuable book and periodical 
pamphiet material. 

Part IV is upon the Co-operative 
store movement, and is valuable be- 
cause it is a collection of valuable 
data upon this branch of the subject. 

These reports have all been sent to 
each library in the state and additional 
copies are available upon application 
to the State Board of Public Affairs at 
Madison. 

Rural schools of Wisconsin. Some 
months since the State Board of Public 


Affairs asked the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York, to assist in the 
investigation of the rural schools of the 
state. The Bureau workers have spent 
much time in the investigation and 
have embodied the results in a some- 
what extensive report. The report 
seems to consist mostly of definite data 
as to existing conditions. For ex- 
ample, it is interesting to know that 
out of 117 schools reported upon, in- 
dividual drinking cups were found in 
84, but the common drinking cup was 
used still in 33 schools, while only two 
of the rural schools using the individ- 
ual drinking cup, provided dust proof 
cabinets for the cups. While the re- 
port is made up largely of classified 
data, it concludes with a chapter upon 
“Suggested administrative and legisla- 
tive remedies.” 


United States documents 


The librarians of the state will find it 
worth while to apply to their respec- 
tive congressmen for the following 
documents: 

Capital punishment—Select list of ref- 
erences on capital punishment. Is- 
sued by the Library of Congress. 
The classification of 282 entries as 
general discussion, writings in favor, 
writings opposed, renders this of 
value to libraries in securing debate 
material. 

Cooperation—Co-operative cost of liv- 
ing in certain foreign countries. 
(U. S., 62d Cong., 2d sess. House 
Doc., 617). Contains valuable data, 
gathered from reports of counsels im 
various parts of the United Kingdom. 
House Document 736 described these 
societies in France, Belgium, The 
Netherlands and Denmark. 

——Systems of rural co-operation—(U. S., 
62d Cong., 2d sess. Senate Doc. 574). 
The study of rural and urban co-op- 
erative banks and other systems of 
agricultural credit, with special ref- 
erence to the German systems. 

Education—Bibliography of education 
in agriculture and home economics 
(Bulletin 10, 1912). 

Montessori system—Smith, Anna Tol- 
man. The Montessori system of 
education (Education bureau, 1912, 
bulletin 17). 


An examination of the distinctive features 
of the system presented by Dr. Montessori. 
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A clear, concise account, extensive enough to 
serve the small library in place of Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s own book (Booklist, 8 :403, Je 12) 

Parcels post—Bourne, Jonathan, Jr., 
comp. Parcels post. 

Charts and tables presenting in convenient 
and concise form for ready reference or com- 
parison, data concerning parcels post systems 
ot the world, international parcels post rates, 
the domestic parcels post system of the 
United States, preesnt and proposed, as com- 
pared with foreign countries, and statistics of 
American express companies. 

—— Select list of references on par- 
cels post. 

Peace day—Andrews, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
(Phillips), comp. Peace day (May 
18) (Education bureau, 1912, bul- 
letin 8). 

A suggested program is followed by a his- 
torical sketch of the peace movement, a de- 
scription of The Hague tribunal and the vari- 
ous associations for the propomtion of inter- 
national peace, selections in prose and verse 
apnropriate for school use, and a bibliography 
(514p.) 

Playgrounds—Curtis, Henry S. The 
reorganized school playground (Edu- 
cation bureau, 1912, bulletin 16). 

Advocates fitt ing up the school yard as a 
playground and offers suggestions on location, 
preparing the yard, fences, trees and equip- 
ment for games. 

Recall—Brown, Rome G. Recall pf 
judges. (U. S. 62d Cong., 2d sess. 
Senate Doc. 649). 

“Argument in opposition presented eats 
the Minnesota State Bar Association 
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July 19, 1911.” <A clear, scholarly exposi- 
tion, but not too technical for debate mate- 
rial for older studeats. J. H. Hazelton’s Re- 
call of judges (U. S. 62d Cong., 2d sess. Sen- 
ate Doc. 723, Sp. paper, 5¢., 12—-35794) is a 
clear and succinct statement of negative 
points, with little argument, which will be 
specially useful for high school debates. 

Select list of references on the initia- 


tive, referendum and recall. 

“This list is the result ef cooperation be- 
tween the Division of bibliograpay and the 
state and legislative reference libraries 
throughout the country.” 

Water power—Report of the commis- 
sioner of corporations on water- 
power development in the United 
States. 

Weman’s  suffrage—Taylor, Edward 
Thomas. Equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado (U. S. 62d Cong., 2d sess. Sen- 
ate Doc. 722) Wash. Supt. of Docs. 
1912. 55p. paper, 5c. 

Workmen's compensation—Packer, 
Launcelot. Workmen’s compensation: 
history and operation of workmen’s 
compensation in Great Britain (U. 
S. 62d Cong., 2d sess. Senate Doc. 
618). 

—— Select list of references on em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Summary of the laws of other 

countries on workmen’s compensa- 

tion: (U. S., 62d Cong. 2d sess. 

Senate Doc. 643). 











LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The usual fall schedule has been 
carried out without interruption. Fol- 
lowing the calendar of the university 
no recess was granted at Thanksgiv- 
ing, but a longer vacation will be given 
at the holidays. The following special 
lectures have been given before the 
school. 

How History is 
Thwaites. 

Source Material in History, illus- 
trated with the Draper collection of 
manuscripts—Dr. Thwaites. 

Evaluation of Books in American 
History—Dr. Fish, of the history de- 
partment. 

Library milestone—Miss Ahern. 

The Habit of Reading—Miss Ahern. 

Social Movement—Dr. McCarthy. 

Efficiency in Library Work—Dr. W. 
H. Allen of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, New York City. 

Library Spirit—Miss Stearns. 

Editorial work for the H. W. Wilson 
Company—Mr. H. W. Wilson. 


Written—Dr. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Work with the Mountain Whites— 
Miss Eve Newman, Hindman, Ken- 
tucky. 

On November 18 a reception was 
given at the rooms of the school by the 
Wellesley Club of Madison for Miss 
Ellen F. Pendleton president of Wel- 
lesley College. Miss Pendleton spoke 
briefly to the members of the club and 
the students on Scholarship and 
Loyalty. Students and faculty were 
delighted to have the opportunity of 
meeting Miss Pendleton in this pleas- 
ant way. 


School Notes 


Hallowe’en was not allowed to pass 
without due observance by the stu- 
dents. The motif of the party this 
year was shadows and silhouettes in 
many variations. Young Lochinvar 
was presented in pantomine, having 
been ‘“‘passed by the Board of Censor- 
ship of the Wisconsin Free Library 
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Commission.” Appropriate decora- 
tions, games and refreshments made 
the evening an enjoyable one for all 
present. i 

On October 19 Miss Frederickson 
and Miss Nethercut of the class of 
1913 entertained the faculty and stu- 
dents with a most enjoyable picnic at 
ihe Frederickson cottage on Lake Men- 
dota. 

A Christmas party was given for the 
students by Miss Carpenter, Mrs. Pot- 
ter and Miss van Buren on December 
14 at Miss Carpenter’s home. 

At the close of the course in Parlia- 
mentary practice, the formal organiza- 
tion of the class of 1913 was made and 
the following officers elected: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Koel- 
ker. 

Vice president—Marion E. Fred- 
erickson. 

Secretary—Helen D. Graves. 

Treasurer—Leila A. Janes. 


Alumni Notes 


Madalene S. Hillis, ’08, has been 
made head of the reading room, Oma- 
ha Public Library. 

Florence C. Farnham, ’09, is acting 
librarian at Antigo, Wis. 

Eugenia J. Marshall, ’09, was mar- 
ried in October to Dr. Warren R. Rai- 
ney, Salem, IIl. 

Marie Minton, ’10, was married on 
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Nov. 12 to Mr. Thomas J. George, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 

Bertha R. Bergold, ’11, resigned her 
position at Springfield, Ill., to accept a 
similar one as assistant in the Superior 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Florence E. Dunton, ’11, was offered 
a position as assistant cataloguer_ in 
the Wisconsin Historical Library, Madi- 
son, and resigned her position at 
Miami University to accept. 

Pauline J. Fihe, ’11, for the past 
year assistant in the cataloguing and 
reference department, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed to the 
librarianship of one of the branch li- 
braries in the same city. 

Beulah Mumm, ’11, has resigned 
her position at Sedalia, Mo., to join 
her parents, who have moved to Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Alice M. Farquhar, ’12, accepted a 
position in the Humboldt Park Branch, 
Chicago Public Library; commencing 
Nov. 1. 

Florence H. Davis, ’12, has a posi- 
tion in the library of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. 

Ottlie Liedloff, ’°12, has accepted the 
librarianship of the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Normal School. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, was unable 
to undertake the librarianship of the 
Fargo (N. D.) Public Library, owing 
to the illness of her mother. She has 
accepted a temporary position in the 
State Library at Lansing, Mich. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


United States Catalogue, 1912 


The value of the United States cata- 
log, 1912, in the library of a city of 
from 10,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. 

One of the most stupendous under- 
takings in the bibliographical field 
during the last year, is the United 
States catalog 1912, issued by the Wil- 
son company of Minneapolis. 

It is a list of all the books in print 
in the United States, 1912, all out-of- 
print books issued since 1906 and 
many Canadian and foreign publica- 
tions. Included in this list are also 
the most useful United States and 
state document, as well as the publi- 
cations of universities and learned so- 
cieties. 1t consists of 450,000 entries 
arranged alphabetically by author, 
title, subject. 


It includes the publications of over 
3,000 firms, a list of these with their 
addresses being given in the back of 
the book. Although the work only 
claims to give information as to the 
binding, price, date and publisher, in 
many instances, especially for the 
books of the last two years, full biblio- 
graphical data is given, including pag- 
ing, illustrations, editions, and size. 

The catalogue contains about 130,- 
000 books and 75,000 author entries. 
lWnder the latter the full name is given 
as far as possible together with the 
dates of birth and death, and the 
pseudonym when one is used. Each 
book also bears the Library of Con- 
gress card number which may be de- 
pended upon for accuracy since the 
entire manuscript was sent to the Li- 
brary of Congress for verification. 
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All this material is placed in so com- 
pact a form that it makes a volume 
hardly larger than Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary. The paper is of 
the best; the strong, durable binding 
will stand hard and constant use and 
the addition of thumb indexes makes 
it convenient and easy to use. 

Perhaps its greatest value in a li- 
brary is as a time saver. Here im one 
compact volume is all the information 
previously contained in the United 
States catalog, 1902, its Supplement, 
1902-05, and the succeeding numbers 
of the Cumulative Book Index. With- 
in this volume the librarian can find 
all details necessary in ordering new 
books and to this she may turn for 
answers to the vexing questions which 
the public expects her to know in re- 
gard to the bibliographical data, differ- 
ence in edition and the prices of books. 

For cataloguing and reference work 
the volume also has its use. The full 
names and the dates of almost every 
American writer may be found within 
its covers and the work of ordering 
Library of Congress cards is reduced 
to a minimum since the number ap- 
pears after each book listed. The sub- 
ject headings have been selected with 
great care and the numerous cross 
references are suggestive and helpful. 

The value of the material contained 
in the United States and state docu- 
ments can hardly be estimated and our 
Universities and learned societies are 
constantly sending forth material of 
popular and practical value. In no 
other place are these as conveniently 
listed as in this catalog. 

The question of owning this catalog 
must depend upon the funds which the 
library has at its disposal, and the 
value of the time of its administrative 
staff. The price of the catalog is $36 
but is now being sold to small libra- 
ries for $24. This seems a large sum 
of money to put into one book, but 
when we consider the cost of its com- 
pilation and the limited field for its 
sale to libraries and book-sellers only 
we cannot regard it as exorbitant. 

For the small library where the 
book selection is done entirely from 
the A. L. A. Catalogs and Booklist and 
the librarian is not over-crowded for 
time, the purchase of this volume may 
be an extravagance. But to a librarian 
at the head of such a library as is 
usually found in a town of from 10,000 
to 15,000 inhabitants, in the time 
saved alone, in search for edition etc. 
the volume will frequently pay for it- 
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self and will relieve the librarian from 
much fatiguing labor. 


Book notes 


Two books read, recommended and re- 
viewed by Hon. George A. Buckstaff 


Accident prevention and relief is a 
a book published by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. It was pre- 
pared by a committee thoroughly com- 
petent to study the question, who were 
sent to Europe by the association to 
study the question and legislation in 
Europe. 

The association proceeds on the as- 
sumption that it is much more im- 
portant at the present time to study 
accident prevention than to debate 
about the relief given to the injured 
and who shall pay for it. If accidents 
ean be prevented, there will be no in- 
jured to take care of. This, of course, 
can not be expected to ever be brought 
about. Accidents will happen. 

The committee report on conditions 
in Great Britain and Germany espe- 
cially is full of valuable information 
to anyone interested in this question. 
There are numerous charts, giving at 
a glance the different phases of the in- 
vestigation that they wish to present. 
Their study of compulsory insurance 
laws are carefully presented. There 
are numerous letters from recognized 
German authorities, public officials, 
presidents of manufacturing organiza- 
tions, labor men and socialist leaders 
which could be read with profit by the 
men who make our laws in Wiscon- 
sin. 

I am sorry that this book has not 
been given greater public use than it 
seems to have had. The National 
Manufacturers Association realizes that 
accident prevention and _ relief is 
wholly inadequate in this country and 
for that reason made the investigation 
that they did. 

Insurance by manufacturers against 
liability costs a great deal of money 
and out of it the injured workman 
gets too little. To point the way out 
of this condition, was the reason for 
publishing this book. 

Forty centuries of agriculture in 
China, by Prof. King, formerly of the 
Wisconsin University, is a much great- 
er book, I believe, than the author 
himself thought he was producing. 
Those who look upon our progressive 
agriculture in this and surrounding 
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states as something to be proud or, 
should read this book. We are mere 
tyros in the matter of agricultural 
conservation and intensive cultivation. 
We think we do well when a family of 
ordinary size gets its living off from 
forty acres. In China they do it on a 
single acre. Their raising of two or 
three crops in the growing season on 
the same land and then flooding it and 
making a carp pond of it during the 
winter months is a sample of their 
thrift. 

For generations the same family 
has been in the business of hatching 
eggs and selling the baby chicks as 
soon as they come out of the incuba- 
tor and giving the customer either pul- 
lets or cockrels as he wishes. These 
incubators are similar to the Egyptian 
incubators and hold thousands of eggs, 
warmed by little charcoal fires and 
regulated without thermometers by 
the operator’s delicate sense of heat 
and cold. They build their fires to 
cook by out of bean stalks or roots 
that they pull out of the ground and 
when they are cold they put on extra 
cotton jacket or two or three of them 
if necessary and take them off as the 
weather moderates. 

An American contracting firm with 
a contract to build a railroad depot in 
one of the large cities went there with 
his donkey engines and pile driver and 
found that he could drive piles cheaper 
by the hand work of the Chinese work- 
men than he could with his engine 
driven pile driver. The Chinese 
guilds, similar to our labor union, an- 
nounce from the stage of the theater 
where they are giving a play that here- 
after the wages for stone-masons will 
be 12c a day instead of llc, using as 
we do in this country the high cost of 
living argument. From that day on 
the wages are 12c and if some work- 
man secretly agrees to work at the old 
wage of lic, he usually disappears and 
no one ever asks what became of him. 
These people are intelligent and can 
imitate almost any piece of work that 
comes into their hands. What they 
will do, if they ever become ambitious 
and break away from the customs of 
thousands of years is enough to make 
the rest of the world think about it. — 

This book should be in every library, 
that any man, no matter what his oc- 
cupation is, may read what real con- 
servation and thrift means. 
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Scanlan. Rules of order. Flood, Chi- 
cago. 
This is somewhat similar to Rob- 


erts’ Rules of Order. Some additional 
features however, of value and interest 
are as follows: A chapter upon laws 
governing societies; directions for or- 
ganization of a meeting; methods of 
giving notice; a full explanation of 
proredure upon various occasions; an 
explanation of many terms used; and 
an appendix of forms. A very valu- 
able feature is the definite reference 
to such authorities as Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, Cushing’s Law and practice of 
legislative assemblies, cyclopedia of 
law and procedure, and American and 
English encyclopedia of law. 

A library which serves patrons in- 
terested in debating clubs and other 
organizations can do good work with 
this book. 





Vocational Direction and the Library 


The Milwaukee Library Club held 
its first meeting of the season on the 
evening of Nov. 8th, in the lecture 
room of the Milwaukee Public Library. 
Mr. Jesse B. Davis, principal of the 
Central high school of Grand Rapids, 


Mich., gave an enlightening talk on 
“Vocational Direction and the Li- 
brary.” ‘Vocational direction” as dis- 


tinguished from ‘Vocational educa- 
tion” refers to the guidance of high 
school pupils in the selection of a life 
work, and the correlation of their stu- 
dies along this line; the object being 
not so much the absolute determining 
of a pupil’s career, as the prevention 
of his aimless drifting through school 
and into some misfit occupation. The 
talk was very suggestive in showing a 
field in which the librarian has infinite 
opportunity for helpfulness. 

In accordance with a constitutional 
amendment adopted at the meeting of 
the Milwaukee Library Club in May, 
1912, but three meetings a year will 
hereafter be held; one in the fall, one 
in the winter, and one in the spring. 
On these evenings the public library 
will close at 8 o’clock, to enable all 
members of the staff to be present at 
the meetings. 


What to Read 


IZ you have the blues, 
twenty-seventh psalm. 

If your pocket-book is empty, read 
the thirty-seventh psalm. 


read the 
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If you are losing confidence in men, 
read the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 

If people seem unkind, read the fif- 
teenth chapter of John. 

If you are discouraged about your 
work read the hundred and twenty- 
ninth psalm. 

If you find the world growing small 
and yourself great, read the nine- 
teenth psalm. 

If you cannot have your own way in 
everything, keep silent and read the 
third chapter of James. 


If you are out of sorts, read the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews.—FPublic 
Libraries. 


More Work for the Librarian 


Sometimes the grown-ups who con- 
trol the doings of the children must be 
converted to the library idea and there- 
fore opportunities to address teachers’ 
meetings and mothers’ meetings should 
not be neglected. The library should 
be made attractive. Story hours, 
reading circles, special meetings, all 
contribute to make children feel that 
they are welcome.—Public Libraries. 


A Correction 


On page 36 of the Jan.—Feb. 1912 
bulletin there is an error in the follow- 
ing paragraph in the article on Child- 
dren’s Magazines: “For very little 
people Bird lore and Little folks are 
perhaps most often met with on 
library tables, but both are decidedly 
flabby.” Child lore should be substi- 
tuted for Bird lore. 
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Wanted 
The Wisconsin Library Commission 
would be glad to receive any or all of 
the following documents: 
Wisconsin—Banx comptroller Annu- 


al reports. 
ist 1853 Dennis; 5th 1857 
Squires; 11th 1863 Ramsey; 12th 


1864 Ramsey; 13th 1865 Ramsey; 

17th 1869 Rusk. 

Wisconsin—Experiment station, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Bulletins. 
Nos. 1—11, 1883-86; no. 13, 1887; 
no. 15, 1887; no. 59, 1896. 

University of Wisconsin, Farmers’ 

institute Bulletins. 
v.3 1889 

Wisconsin—Geological survey Annu- 
al report of the 4th survey. 
9th 1877 

Wisconsin—Governor Messages. 
1848 Jan. 8, Dewey; 1850 Jan. 10, 
Dewey; 1856 Jan. 11, Barstow; 
1862 Jan. 8, Harvey. 

Northern Wisconsin agricultural and 
mechanical association Transac- 
tions. 

v.2 1874; v.11 1885. 

Wisconsin—Secretary of state Blue 
books. 

1860; 1861; 1862. 

Wisconsin—State prison (Waupun) 
Reports. , 
31st annual 1881; Ist biennial 
1882-84;. 2nd biennial 1884-86; 
8rd biennial 1886-88. 


Century Magazine 

Any library which can mzke use of 
the Century magazine unbound, vols. 
29-39, should apply to Miss Laura F. 
Angell, Public Library, Delavan, Wis- 
consin. A patron of that library has 
these magazines and will donate them 
to any library which will pay transpor- 
tation charges. 





*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Barron. A tag day held during the 
street fair netted $119.81 for the bene- 
fit of the library. The amount was col- 
lected by eighteen young women of the 
city. 

Bayfield. The library would be 
pleased to secure a copy of the March 
number of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for 1912. 

Beloit. The city federation of wo- 
men’: clubs has presented the library 


with a Della Robbia frieze for the child- 
ren’s room in memory cf Mrs. Florence 
Bale Salmon. For sometime previous 
to her death Mrs. S1imon had told tbe 
ch‘ dren stories at tne library building. 

Beloit. The college has received a 
gift, through the bequest of the late 
Mrs. Mary Ripley Goodwin of Boston, 
of a large collection of valuable oil 
paintings, fine engravings, photographs, 
and other art objects, and a compre- 
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hensive art library, together with a 
large stereopticon and over 2,000 lan- 
tern slides representing scenes from all 
over the world. The library numbers 
more than 2,500 volumes, including a 
large number of folios and quartos in 
costly bindings, containing fine engrav- 
ings and small, exquisitely bound books 
filled with Chinese and Japanese paint- 
ings upon silk and rice paper. The 
books represent the history, life, cus- 
toms and art of the civilized world. 
The collection will necessitate the erec- 
tion of a new art building. 

The college library has passed the 
50,000 mark in the number of its vol- 
umes. 

Brandon. After an address by Miss 
Stearns, relative to the need of a pub- 
lic library in the city, a committee was 
appointed to confer with the village 
authorities, with a view to securing 
room in the local village hall and an 
appropriation for library purposes. 

Brodhead. Mr. Will R. Day has pre- 
sented the library with an eight volume 
historical work. It was published over 
one hundred years ago. 

Cedarburg. J. G. Frederiksen has 
given the library six chairs for the 
reading room. The woman’s club gave 
$87 for the purchase of books. Over 
200 volumes have been donated by 
citizens. 

Chippewa Falls: The library board 
has decided to open the library morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoons in addi- 
tion to the regular hours. 

Clintonville. Mrs. J. L. Stewart has 
been appointed librarian to succeed 
Mrs. F. A. Sedgwick, who has resigned. 

Columbus. The new public library 
was opened on November ist. The 
building is an innovation in library 
architecture in Wisconsin, being of the 
bungalow type. By adopting this 
style the library is enabled to have an 
assembly room on the first floor and 


greatly enlarged library rooms as 
compared with the usual $10,000 
building. The basement has a large 


dining room and a model kitchen. 
The lighting is of the overhead kind 
and the children’s room has a delight- 
ful old-fashioned fireplace. The citi- 
zens express themselves as being well 
pleased with the library in every re- 
spect. 

DePere. The opening of the public 
library daily instead of tri-weekly has 
resulted in a decided increase in the 
circulation of books. The same num- 
ber of books are given out on the days 
on which the library was opened and 
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besides the circulation on the remain- 
ing days is almost as large as on the 
former library days. About fifty ad- 
ditional borrowers’ cards have been is- 
sued within the past month. 

Edgerton. The city library board 
recently entertained the members of 
the school board, city council, local 
pastors, and editors at a reception to 
the teachers of the city schools. The 
idea of the gathering was to bring into 
closer union the forces which are work- 
ing for the betterment of children’s 
welfare. An interesting program of 
musical numbers was given with short 
addresses by Prof. F. O. Holt, superin- 
tendent of the city schools, and Miss 
Hazeltine and Miss van Buren of the 
Commission. 

Fennimore. The public library has 
been the recipient of a donation of $4 
accompanied by an expression of in- 
terest and co-operation from the Union 
Aid Society north of the village. 

Fort Atkinson. H. E. Southwell of 
Chicago has offered the sum of $10,- 
000 to be used for the erection of a 
public library for the city. It is pro- 
posed to supplement this amount by 
additional subscriptions. 

Fox Lake. The local public library 
had an informal reception in its new 
rooms, at which Mary F. Carpenter of 
the library commission told the story 
of the Holy Grail as illustrated in Ed- 
win Abbey’s series of pictures. 

Green Bay. Mrs. W. E. Kellogg has 
presented the public library with an 
interesting collection of confederate 
money which has been added to the 
library’s museum. 


Hudson. A ball netted $40 for the 
library. 
Kaukauna. James Whitcomb Riley’s 


birthday was celebrated through bul- 
letin board displays, facsimile repro- 
ductions of ritual manuscript and 
photographs. 

La Crosse. Mrs. Abbie Brown left 
$500 to the local public library. 

Ladysmith. The Women’s Study 
Club will keep the public library open 
Sunday afternoons during the coming 
winter. 

Madison. The East End branch li- 
brary is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy by Christmas time. 

A fine library has been installed in 
the Masonic Temple through contribu- 
tions of the members of the order. It 
has 700 volumes and is open at all 
hours. 

Manitowoc. The Sphero Tellurium 
Planetarium, the gift of George Schuette, 
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is now in operation at the library and 
attracts a great deal of attention. It is 
a wonderful piece of mechanism, operated 
by electricity, showing the relative posi- 
tions and distances of the various planets 
to each other, while revolving about the 
sun. 

The local council cut the appropria- 
tion of the library from $4,498.50, the 
amount asked by the board. to $3,500. 

A. Mrs. Holsknecht, who died re- 
centiy, left $200 to the public library. 

Marinette. A library station has re- 
cently been established in an outlying 
grocery store. Another station has 
been opened in the Salvation Army 
hall. <A friend of the library has giv- 
en $100 worth of books for the chil- 
dren’s room. 

The Charles Dickens Club is raising 
a fund with which to purchase a bust 
of Dickens to be placed in the Public 
Library. 

Miss Hazeltine gave an address be- 
fore the pupils of the Teachers’ 
Training School upon books and read- 
ing. 

Marshfield. The local woman’s club 
has given the library a set of reference 
books on some subject each year, a 
clock valued at $100, and furniture 
for the men’s reading room. 

Milwaukee. A model library of 
c:ildren’s books, arranged by the head 
of the children’s department, Miss 
Mary E. Dousman, has been placed: on 
exhibition, and is intended to give sug- 
gestions to parents and others intend- 
ing to buy books for children. It is 
also expected to aid teachers in the 
selection of reading for children. 

The Milwaukee Library Club re- 
cently held its quarterly meeting, at 
which J. B. Davies, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., discussed Vocational Direction 
of the Library. There was also an 
exhibition of material showing the 
possible cooperation of teachers and 
librarians in vocational training. 

Silas J. and John T. Llewellyn, 
former residents of Bay View, have 
offered the library board a site 90x120 
for the erection of a branch public li- 
brary. The offer has been accepted. 

The Northwestern Neighborhood 
Civic Club has held a meeting to dis- 
cuss proper books for young people. 
It was decided that the works of Alger, 
Henty, Optic, and similar books were 
unfit for children. 

Miss Stearns addressed 150 mothers 
at the Lee Street school on the subject 
of children’s reading for idle hours. 
The George Rogers Clark Society of 
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the Children of the American Revolu- 
tion has presented a bust of General 
George Rogers Clark to the children’s 
room of the Milwaukee public library. 


Necedah. A series of chain teas is 
being given for the benefit of the local 
library. 

North Fond du Lac. The sum of 


$39 was realized from a ball given for 
the benefit of the library. 


Oakfield. Tag day netted $77 for 
the library. 

Oshkosh. Signor Trentanove, the 
sculptor of the bre-:ze lions recently 


vresented to the iveal public library 
by John Hicks, has given the Oshkosh 
public library a fine marble bust of 
Sol. Hicks for the reason, as explained 
by the sculptor, that Col. Hicks has 
shown love for art, love for his town, 
and love for his fellow citizens in the 
many donations of monuments and 
busts which he has given the city and 
the public library. 

At the solicitation of a committee 
of business men, representing the 
South Side Merchants’ Association, the 
different factory owners of the city 
subscribed sufficient lumber for the 
shelving for the branch of the new 
South Side library. The services of 
working men were also donated. The 
board can now add the funds originally 
intended for the shelves to the book 
fund. 

A donation day was recently held 
for the benefit of the South Side 
branch of the public library. Several 
hundred volumes were brought di- 
rectly to the library, most of them in 
an excellent state of preservation, a 
large percentage of them being practi- 
cally new. Scores of people sent word 
that they had books to be called for. 

A collection of Christmas books are 
displayed at the public library. 

Osseo. A fund of $100 has been 
raised as the nucleus of a fund with 
which to establish a public library. 

Plattevilie. Postmaster Benjamin 
Webster is securing donations of 
money for the purchase of a site fora 
proposed library building. Over 
$1,000 of the $2,500 necessary has al- 
ready been subscribed. 

Plymouth. The will of the late 
Clemena Ellwell Smith, of Plymouth, 
left $10,000 to the city of Plymouth, 
for a public library building. 

Port Washington. The dancing and 


ecard party given by the library com- 
mittee of the woman’s club netted 
$125, which will be used for the pur- 
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chase of books for the children’s depart- 
ment of the library. 

Racine. James Whitcomb Riley day 
wes celebrated on his birthday by a 
story hour for the children and an ex- 
hibition of pictures and bulletins. 

The trustees of the public library 
have purchased a site for $3,000 upon 
which will be erected a $10,000 branch 
library from funds provided by Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Sheboygan. At a teachers’ meeting 
a communication was read from the 
publie library relative to the assistance 
which could be secured from that in- 
stitution. 

Stevens Point. The county board 
was addressed by Miss Stearns at its 
recent meeting relative to the continu- 
ing of appropriation for the state sys- 
tem of traveling libraries. At the 
close of Miss Stearns’ talk. the full 
amount, $275, was granted. 

Stoughton. The library appropria- 
tion has been increased to $1,600 a 
year. 

Sturgeon Bay. The Carnegie build- 
ing is nearing completion and will be 
dedicated early in the spring. 

Sun Prairie. A tag day recently 
netted $41 toward the library fund. 

Superior. Miss Nellie Scholes. of 
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Green Lake has been appointed assist- 
ant at the local library. 

Tomahawk. The free library asso- 
ciation which established and has 


maintained a library, has tendered it 
R. B. Tweedy 
twenty-eight 


to the common council. 
has’ given the _ library 
books. 

Waterloo. The library  appropri- 
ation was recently increased to $300 a 
year. 

Watertown. The council has_ re- 
cently appropriated $300 additional for 
books, making the total appropriation 
this year $3.100. 

Waupun. The local library museum 
desires to secure the following articles 
through loan .or gift: Prehistoric In- 
dian stone and metal implements; 
church history relics; early school 
relics; early hand-made tools; militia 
and war relics; old style surgical in- 
struments, etc. 

Wisconsin Medical Women’s Associ- 
ation. At a recent meeting the Asso- 
ciation passed a resolution instructing 
the members to interview library 
boards for the purpose of having books 
of preventive medicine, such as _ per- 
sonal hygiene, those concerning food 
qualities, and treatises on children’s 
diseases placed in the public libraries. 








